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THE SEA OF CORTEZ by Sunset Staff. Explores 
the Guff of California, Baja California, and 
Mexico's Mainland Coast. Fine illustrations. 
SI 1 .75. 

ART TREASURES IN THE WEST by Sunset Staff. 

Descriptions and discussions of paintings, sculp- 
tures and artists displayed in Western museums 
and public places. Hardcover 111 .75. 

THE COLORFUL BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND STAGE 
by Richard Pourade and Morjorie Reed. With 20 
stoge coach paintings by Miss Reed, the text 
concentrates on the Fort Yuma to Son Francisco 
run of the tough Butterfield route. Album For- 
mat, heavy art paper, $6.75, 

IT ALL HAPPENED IN TOMBSTONE by John 

Clum. Eye witness account of famous gun battle 
between Eorps, Doc Hollidoy and the Clantons 
and McLaurys by publisher of Tombstone 

Epitaph. Margin notes by John Gilchriese. 
Hardcover, 45 pages, $4.00. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong. 

Field guide to gems and minerals of the Mo- 
have and Colorado deserts and adjacent areas. 
Paperback, $2.00 

GOLD IN THE SUN by Richard Pourade. Fifth in 
series of historical books about Southern Cali- 
fornia. Covers Salton Sea, reclamation of Im- 
peril Valley and gem mining in Son Diego and 
Riverside counties. Large format, beautiful color 
illustrations. $9.50. 

THE SILVER DONS by Richard Pourode recounts 
the wresting of the Franciscan Missionary land 
by Spanish Dons and then lost to them by 
American pioneers. Covers Mormon Battlion and 
filibusters and war in Baja California. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. $9.50. 

THE GLORY YEARS by Richard Pourade covers 
the early boom period of Southern California 
when San Diego s population exploded, then 
collapsed overnight. Beautifully illustrated. Part 
of above series. $9.50. 

BOOT HILL by Lambert Florin. Sixth in his series 
of Western ghost town books. Dramatic photos 
with epitaphs and true tales out of the tragic, 
comic and scandalous West. Large format. 

$12.95. 

GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF CALI- 
FORNIA by Rami Nadeau, The only good, hard- 
cover book on the California ghost towns. We 
recommend it highly. $5.95. 

OLD FORTS OF THE FAR WEST by Horbert Hart. 

Maps are included with remarkably lively and 
accurate accounts of Western forts bock to Civil 
War limes. This volume covers the Southwest. 1 
Large format, go6d photos. $12.95. 

HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER by Erl. 
Stanley Gardner. As fascinating as one of his 
Perry Moson mysteries, the outhor takes you 
into Arizona s Superstition Mountains looking 
for the Lost Dutchmon mine and into the Trigo 
Mountains in search of Nummel's lost bonanza. 
Hardcover, color photos. $7,50. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS by 
Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, infor- 
mal history of life in the mining camps deep in 
Colorodo Rockies. Fifty-eight towns are included 
the almost inaccessible mountain fastness of the 
05 examples of the vigorous struggle for exist- 
ence in the mining camps of the West. 239 
pages, illustrated, end sheet map. Hardcover. 
$5.50. 
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HERE IS NEVADA by Effie Mack and Byrd Saw- 
yer. A complete picture of every facet of Nevada 
in textbook manner. $12.50. 

PAPIER MACHE by Mildred Anderson. Instruc- 
tions and ideas for distinctive objets d 1 art. Nice 
gift for hobbyists. $3.95. 

DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by Sam Hicks. Tells 
how primitive desert dwellers find sustenance, 
shelter, beverages and healing medicines in 
nature. Hardcover, $5.95. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, foun- 
der and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first goad writers to reveal 
the beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hen- 
derson's experiences, combined with his com- 
ments on the desert of yesterday and today, 
moke this a MUST for those who really want 
ot understand the desert. 375 poges, illustrated. 
Hardcover. $5,00. 

STANDING UP COUNTRY by C. Gregory Cramp- 
ton Best book ever written about Utah-Arizona 
canyon country. Superb color, $15. 

WARNER, THE MAN AND THE RANCH by Lorrir, 
Morrison. Tells the story of the colorful trading 
post, stage stop, historical battleground and 
life that took place on the famous Warner 
Ranch. Paper, $2.00. 

REMNANTS OF THE OLD WEST by Harriett 

Farntworth. The old West s last living characters 
were interviewed by this author and the book 
is filled with never-before published tidbits that 
deserve recording. An attractive book that makes 
o surprisingly inexpensive and worthwhile gift. 
Hardcover. $2.95. 

DESERT ANIMALS IN JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT by Miller and Slebhins. Excellent 
liook and first of its kind with thorough text 
and good illustrations. Color plates. 110. 

NAVAHO NEIGHBORS by Franc Johnson New- 
comb. One of the better books ahout Novaha 
Indians by an outhor who lived intimately with 
them for over 30 years. $5.95. 

TREASURY OF FRONTIER RELICS by Let Beiti. A 

collectors guide to western frontier relics with 
descriptions, uses and prices. Hardcover. $6.95. 
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MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA by Mary De- 
Decker. Focts about the mines on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada and Inyo Mountains. 
Paper. $1.95. 

TERRIBLE TRAIL: the Meek Cutoff, 1845 by Clark 
and Tiller. Narrates the tragic tale of the Meek 
emigrant train and lays the groundwork for a 
solution to the Blue Bucket lost gold. $4.00. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrotto. 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in 
back issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former 
editor. Hardcover, 278 pages. $6.75, 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Beldon. 

About fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and lost 
mines. Paperback. $1.95. 

TIN-CAN CRAFTING by Sylvia Howard. Patterns 
and instructions for making figures, ornaments, 
and useful objects with tin cans. $3.95. 

RARE MAP REPRODUCTIONS from the year 1886 

Series I includes three mops, Arizona, California 
and Nevada. 5eries 11 includes New Mexico. 
Utah and Colorado. Reproduced on fine paper, 
They show old towns, mines, springs and trails 
now extinct. Each set of three, $3,75. Be sure to 
state series number with order. 

BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S BOOK by Pat and Bob 
Ferraro. Gives history, descriptions and price 
lists. Profusely illustrated, 107-pages. Paper- 
back, $3.00. 

EARLY USES OF CALIFORNIA PLANTS by Edward 
K. Balls. Tells how native Indions used plants 
for subsistence. Checklist contains both papular 
and scientific names. $1.75. 

PIMAS, DEAD PADRES AND GOLD by Paul V. 

Lease. The author provides fodder to the idea 
that the Black Robes hid amazing amounts of 
treasure in Pimeria, which is now Arizona. 
Paperbock. $3. 

COOKING AND CAMPING ON THE DESERT by 

Choral Pepper. Also useful in your own back 
yard. Contains chapter by Jock Pepper on driv- 
ing and surviving in bock country. Recipes are 
named for ghost towns and lost mines and sug- 
gest places to go and things to do. Hardcover, 
$3,95. 

SONORA SKETCHBOOK by John Hilton. Revised 

edition. Artist Hilton writes of his years of resi- 
dent in Alamos, the ancient silver capital of Son- 
ora, Mexico. Interesting, colorfully written. 
Hardcover, $5.95. 

THE ANCIENT PAST OF MEXICO by Alma Reed. 

Art and architecture of pre-Conquest civilizations 
with up-to-date archeological information. Well- 
illustrated and written with easy-to-read style 
$7.50. 

VISITING AMERICAN CAVES by Howard Sloan 
and Russell Gurnee. A travel book of caves 
throughout the U.S. with information about 
history, seasons open, facilities for accommoda- 
tion etc. $4,95. 

HOW TO RETIRE IN MEXICO on $2.47 a Day by 
Eugene Woods. Presents an enticing pre-retire- 
ment plan that's workable. Also, good travel in- 
formation. Paperback, $1.95. 

ANCIENT HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST bosed 
upon forty years of research by the late Mal- 
colm Rogers. Brings together what is known of 
Early Man in North America, Illustrated in full 
color. Large format. $9.50. 
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Tuck, a 6-year-old collie doesn't look like Ferdinand The Bull, 
but he likes flowers just as much. Wyman E. Bramhall, Los 
Angeles, took this spring photo north of Lancaster, Calif. A 
4x5 transparency with 1/50 at f25. Lack of rain may limit 
wildflowers this year in most parts of the desert. 
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Modern Day 




A GULF Of CALIFORNIA MODERN-DAY 
SAILING ADVENTURE 



NEW 1967 EDITION 
Revised and Updated 

Cruising the Sea of Cortez by Spen- 
cer Murray. Modern-day adventure in 
a 25-foot power cruiser down the 
Lower California side of the Gulf of 
California. Includes maps and com- 
plete information for boaters. $6.75 
(plus 27 cents tax for California 
addresses.) 

ALSO . . . 

PowerBoating the West Coast of 
Mexico by Spencer Murray and Ralph 
Poole. The only published guidebook 
for power- boaters who want to cruise 
the west coast of Mexico from the 
head of the Gulf of California south- 
ward to Puerto Vallarta. Describes 
in detail route of sail, ports, accom- 
modations, supplies and all other 
needed information. $6.75 (plus 27 
cents tax for California addresses.) 

Send orders for the above 
listed books to: 

Best-West 
Publications 

P. O. Box 757 
Palm Desert, California 92260 




RELACIONES 

By Zarale Salmeron 

Translated by Alicia Ronitadt Milich 

This account, written by a 17 th century 
Franciscan Father, is about the only source 
of knowledge published for much of the 
period from 1558 to 1626. It is surprising 
that until now it had not been translated 
in book form. In it, the Navajo Indians 
are mentioned for the first time, called 
"Apaches de Nabaju." Reference is made 
to six Zuni pueblos through which Onate 
passed on his way to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and Salmeron writes of the high 
quality of garnets found in New Mexico 
and about mineral deposits of the Socorro 
Mountains and the extent of mineral 
wealth of the province in general. 

Salmeron gives a fascinating report of 
the men resembling Chinamen or Fili- 
pinos that a group of soldiers met along 
the Gulf of California at 39' who indica- 
ted by signs they came from very far 
away to buy metals and amber from the 
Indians. They had two ships anchored 
in a bay and were camped under awnings 
set up as tents. This, of course, suggests 
thai another race of people preceded the 
Spanish to New Spain. 

Other interesting tidbits will be found 
among the 121 pages of this book. Hard- 
cover, $6.00 



BOATING AND FISHING 
Guide to Mexico 
By Spencer Murray 

Covering the west coast of Mexico 
only, this little paperback delivers a 
wealth of information for those interested 
in fishing anywhere along the line from 
El Golfo to Topolobampo. Instructions 
for navigating your boat into each har- 
bor along with advice for cutting the red 
tape with Mexican port officials, anchor- 
ages, ramps, trailering information, and 
a wealth of incidental advice is fully 
covered by writer-adventurer Spencer 
Murray. Marlin, cabrilla, rooster fish, red 
snapper, lobster, yellowtail, sailfish and 
grouper are prevalent in these waters and 
Spence tells you where to go for each 
variety. Illustrated with photos, 35 pages, 
$2.00. 




Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
25c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 4% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 
~ — — — — . . . 

ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF HENRY 

SMITH TURNER 

Edited by Dwight L. Clarke 

"I must acknowledge here that I have 
no taste for this mode of life- — it contains 
not a single charm for me. There is noth- 
ing in the wild scenery about me to in- 
terest me for one moment." So wrote 
Captain Henry Smith Turner, as he 
marched along the Gila River in the con- 
quest of New Mexico and California with 
Stephen Watts Kearny in 1846. He did 
admit, however, that the climate of the 
desolate region was unparalleled. 

As a professional soldier, he brushed 
shoulders with many of the great leaders 
of his day. He regretted that Lt. Emory 
had a mania for immortality and was not 
more agreeable as an associate. His 
comments in this journal were meant for 
his wife's attention only, but they do 
provide researchers today with a frank 
appraisal of persons and conditions dur- 
ing the campaign, as well as a good look 
at the Indians and wild life native to the 
region at that time. 

The book will be welcomed by re- 
searchers and collectors of Western 
Americana, although it isn't one you 
would choose to read for entertainment. 
Hardcover, 173 pages, $5.00, 



NEVADA'S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MINING BOOM 
By Russell R. Elliott 

The history of Nevada has been very 
largely dependent upon two great mining 
booms — the Comstock Lode discovered in 
1859, and the Ton op ah-GoId field -Ely 
boom which began in 1900. Writers have 
been blinded by the opulence of the Corn- 
stock characters and often overlooked the 
color of the 20th century boom. This is 
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't h'e"a" nT i q"u e""b ot t l e 

COLLECTOR 

Third Edition 
$2.50 post paid 

America's most popular bottle book tells how 
to date and evaluate bottles of the nine' 
teenth century. 




Price Supplement to 
THE ANTIQUE BOTTLE COUECTOR 
(1.50 post paid 

A companion bonk to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the ANTIQUE BOTTLE COL- 
LECTOR. Teaches one how to buy ami sell 
old bottles with common sense and true- 
values. 

Buy From author: 

Grace Kendrick 

485 W. 4th St. 
Fallon, Nevada 89406 



the first detailed work to center attention 
upon it and in so doing, place events of 
discovery in proper historical perspective. 
Much of the fantastic wealth of the latter 
boom remained in Nevada to stimulate 
other economic activities, while the Corn- 
stock era contributed little stability to the 
state. 

The author writes of the early discov- 
erers and promoters of the 20th century 
mines— Butler, Stimler, Marsh, Tex Rick- 
ard, Borax Smith, and so forth — but in 
audition he writes of the big combines 
that developed the copper mines of Ely 
active today, of the labor leaders and 
strikers and politicians who influenced 
the state's second mining boom. The text 
is lively, readable and fresh. Hardcover, 
344 pages, $5 95. 

OLD CALIFORNIA MINES (1899) 
By Charles Yale 

A reprint from California Mines and 
Minerals, in 1899, most of the informa- 
tion in this paperback applies to mines 
along the Stanislaus River area and the 
Mother Lode country, although statistics 
cover all counties of the state in regard 
to output of gold and silver, fineness of 
gold, etc. It describes early dredging 
methods, miner's accommodations, river- 
bed mining, and other conditions typical 
of mining of that period. I doubt that 
the book will have much meaning for 
lost mine seekers, but prospectors and old- 
mine buffs will find the material interest- 
ing. Paperback, 73 pages, $2.00. 

B1SBEE NOT SO LONG AGO 
By Opie Rimdle Burgess 

Bisbee, Arizona, in 1881 was not rac- 
ially integrated. An unwritten law ex- 
cluded Chinese from mining camps. This 
law wasn't based upon racial prejudice, 
however. It was made to protect the 
widows and children of foreign miners 
whose livelihood depended upon an in- 
come made by doing washing and iron- 
ing for the miners. Chinese from nearby 
Fairbanks were welcomed when they 
brought fresh vegetables to sell, but they 
had to leave the canyon before sundown. 

The above is an example of early local 
color assimilated in this book. Much has 
been written about this rip-roaring copper 
mining town. Its Indian raids and lynch- 
ings are legend. But here, for the first 
time, is told of the town's transition into 
a responsible city by the daughter of an 
early pioneer. Fine photographs dating 
as far back as 1881 are included, many 
never before published. Hardcover, 179 
pages, $5.9?- 



AIRPORTS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA 
Map 

Compiled by Arnold Senterfitt 

This first full-color aeronautical chart 
of Baja California locates L14 Baja air- 
ports, as well as airports of entry, fuel 
stops and navaids. A mileage/course table 
is helpful in flight planning; communica- 
tion facilities are listed and a pronunci- 
ation guide to useful Spanish expressions 
so you can ask for fuel, oil, etc., if you 
don't speak Spanish. 

A special feature for pilots unaccus- 
tomed to dirt runways is a recommended 
way to approach and look over the field 
lie- fore landing to systematically evalu- 
ate the runway. Additional helpful infor- 
mation is also included. Baja explorers 
on land will find the map useful for lo- 
cating various canyons and peaks. $2.00. 

LANGUAGES, TERRITORIES AND 
NAMES OF CALIFORNIA INDIAN 
TRIBES 

By Robert Heizer 

After two centuries of acculturation, 
Dr. Heizer feels we know as much about 
the California Indian society as we ever 
will. The main tribal units among these 
Indians are determined by their langu- 
ages. A tribal map is therefore a linguistic 
map. Four such maps are contained in 
this book, two of them large fold-out 
maps which show the territories occupied 
by California Indian tribes. In addition 
to an outline of past efforts to trace these 
tribes, the book provides lists keyed to 
the Merriam and Kroeber maps showing 
tribal territories in separate regions of the 
state, a review of concepts of native land 
ownership, types of tribal organization, 
and a bibliography. Book is designed for 
scholars, but not for entertaining read- 
ing. It is hardcover, 62 pages, $4.00. 



BOTTLE BOOKS 
"John Doe, Bottle Collector" — a sequel to 
"Chips from The Pontil." Covers all pertinent 
information from the 1963 & 1964 issues of 
"The Pontil." PLUS many excellent photographs 
AND a handy reference Index to all subjects 
covered in both "John Doe'" & "Chips." The 
photographs make this book a collector's item 
in itself! 120 pages of text and photographs. 
Good binding. $4.00 plus 25c mailing. "1200 
Bottles Priced". Well illustrated. Complete de- 
scription on ;ill 1200 bottles. Covers enlire field. 
164 pages, spiral binding. 4th & 5th printings 
include page of percentage price increases to 
July 1966. Has become a collector's bibte in this 
field. $4.50 plus 25c mailing. "CHIPS FROM 
THE P0KTIL". Covers the 1960, 1961 & 1962 
issues of "The Pontil". Group photo in fufi 
color on cover and 17 BSW group photos. $3.50 
plus 25c mailing. 

Ail by J. C. Tibbitts, first president of the 
Antique Bottle Collectors Ass'n. and editor of 
"The Pontil". Order from author at The Little 
Glass Shack, 3161 56th St., Apt. B, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95820. 
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Western 
Gateways 

Magazine of the Golden Circle 

WESTERN GATEWAYS IS A QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE FEATURING 
TRAVEL INFORMATION, MAPS, 
ARTICLES, AND PICTURES OF 
THE INDIAN COUNTRY, UTAH'S 
CANY0NLAN0S, LAKE POWELL, 
AND THE FOUR CORNERS AREA. 

Join us in time for the 
Spring issue, featuring 

• A tour inside Glen Canyon Dam 

• Capitol Reef Nat. Monument 1 

• Up-to-date map of Lake Powell 

• Many Roads to Rainbow Bridge 
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Doing it the Cld Way 



by Margaret Mazei 




n this landlocked cop- 
per valley in central 
Arizona, it is customary 
to consider mining the 
only breath of life. Few 
people, even among the 
local residents, are aware of another cot- 
tage-type, industry which has quietly been 
growing to a position of some dignity. 
Pottery and its sister art form, ceramic 
engineering, is related to mining through 
its raw material. The clay used by the 
potteries in this area is a strip of buffer 
material between the mineral ore and the 
hard shale. 

Among the few potters in the nation 
to make their living at their craft are 
Bub and Charmion McKusick, who live 
and work in Globe, Arizona. 

Bob has lived in the area since he was 
a child. His interest in pottery was spark- 
ed by a handicap; not his, he hastens to 
point out — he avers staunchly that he 
was always able to do anything circum- 
stances called on him to do — but in the 
eye of the beholder. When Bob was 15, 
he lost his left hand in an accident. The 
following year he spent the summer on the 
West coast where he apprenticed with a 
family friend who had a dinner ware 
factory. Later he enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona where he studied chemical 



v. 



ft 




■i 



engineering as a prerequisite to ceramic- 
engineering — and met Charmion. The 
young couple found they could work well 
in double harness, and were soon joined 
in the pottery business as well as matri- 
mony. For some time the noted sculptor, 
painter and potter, Ted DeGrazia, was 
their landlord as well as their close friend. 

The McKusicks use an almost forgotten 
13th century technique in putting the 
color glaze on their tile. It is a Moorish 
process in which each hue is applied in- 
dividually in an inlay by means of a sy- 
ringe. The glaze itself is home made. Bob 
takes responsibility for the manufacture; 
Charmion does the art work. Their duel 
efforts achieve other accomplishments in 
addition to the tile. Among these is sgraf- 
fito pictures. These are made by pouring 





colored cement and 
to the desired color 



several layers of 
scratching through 
for each feature. 

Examples of their sgraffito art hang 
in the Paradise Valley Country Club, also 
in the Club lounge are eight mosaic tables 
featuring desert animals and on the wall 
is a 41 -square foot tile mural of desert 
birds which were made in their studio. 
Many homes in the exclusive Paradise 
Valley area are paved with McKusick 
floor tile, which is currently their spec- 
ialty. So far as they have been able to 
determine, they are the only factory in 
the United States making the 12-inch tile 
by hand. They make three patterns, 
square, hexagonal and what they call a 
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"Granada" pattern, which they can only 
describe as "pieces that fit together." 

Their work has been admired by many 
who were unaware of it — they made the 
Roman goblets and plates for the stage 
play The Robe, which had its world pre- 
miere in Phoenix, and they constructed 
two large tile murals of sand paintings 
in the Navajo Tribal Civic Center at 
Window Rock, Arizona. Sand paintings 
are prayers and, by tradition, must be des- 
troyed at sundown. This is the first time 
anyone has been commissioned by the 
Tribe to reproduce one in any art form. 
The McKusicks were chosen for the task 
of preserving an example of this ancient 
art partly because of Charm ion's back- 
ground in anthropology and partly be- 
cause of the excellence of their work. 

Other products of the McKusick Mo- 
saic and Tile Co. can be seen as far away 
as Hawaii and Old Wick, New Jersey. 
However, the sheer weight of their floor 
tile pretty well restricts that market to 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico. 

The factory claims one full time em- 
ployee and uses the work of three Indian 
artists. Their longest association has been 
with Daniel Nash, San Carlos Apache 
who was commissioned to do paintings 
for the Paradise Valley Country Club. 
The Hopi, White Bear, is a leading au- 



thority on the Hopi religion and was 
commissioned to complete the noted 
Goldwater Kachina collection. Navajo 
artist, Beatien Yazz, was, as a little boy, 
both hero and illustrator of the Alberta 
Hannum book Spin a Silver Dollar, 

Less glamorous, but very impressive, 
are the machines which do the dirty work 
of the pottery. These consist of crushers 
of different sizes, huge screening beds, 
50 gallon drums fitted out like brobdig- 
nagian butter churns, and, of course, the 
kilns. The tiles are in these for three days, 
counting the time it takes to heat the kiln 
to the necessary 2000 degrees and then to 
allow it to cool. 

Bob and Charmion have a strong feel- 
ing that the term "craftsman" is wid 
misused; that the hobbiest who 
months turning out one perfect specimen 
for a craft show should be termed an 
artist. In a recent article in a well known 
magazine which dealt with several dif- 
ferent crafts, two woodworkers were the 
only ones mentioned who made their liv- 
ing from their craft. The rest, according 
to these working craftsmen, should have 
been called artists. The new leisure, they 
feel, is going to mean an upsurge of in- 
terest in the old ways of working with 
the hands. □ 




Mitch 
Williams 

Tag-A-Long 
Tours 

Let's Go to Baja 

This winter. That's right! I'm 
running two big 30-day trips thru 
Baja California, in old Mexico in 
my air conditioned station wag- 
ons. Write for details. 



Canyonlands 
National Park 

at Moab, Utah 

in comfortable 4-wheel-drive sta- 
tion wagons. 1-day trips to 6-day 
trips and river float trips. 

MITCH WILLIAMS 

156 North Fire) Wast Moob. Utah 8453! 




ft RAISES 



The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
camper top can be safely operated even by a small 
child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. The top is 
lowered quickly by the simple turn of a valve. Drive 
safely at any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Sit or recline on comfortable couches while travel- 
ing with top down. Alaskan camper top raises in sec- 



onds. Enjoy 
roomy walk- 
in living quarters, weather tight, high ceiling, "home 
away from home," complete with three-burner stove, 
sink, cabinets, ice box, beds and many other luxury 
features. 

7 FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 



Write today to the factory nearest you for free folder describing (he most advanced camper an the road. 

R. D. HALL MFC. INC, 3847 Glenoid Blvd.. Sun Valley (San Fer- 
nando Valley). California 91352, Dept. D. 
ALASKAN CAMPERS NORTHWEST, INC.. 6410 South 143rd Street. 

(Tukwlla). Seattle. Washington 98168. Dept. D. 
PENNECAMP, INC, 401 W. End Ave,, Manhelm, Penna., 17545. Dept. 4. 
MOBILE LIVING PRODUCTS (It, LTD., 512447A St., ' 
A^rfa, m p 



(I.C.) LTD., (Sales Office Onlv) 500 
St.. New Westminster. B.C., Dept. D. 
R. D. HALL MFC, INC, Texas Division, 5671 Cullen BhK 

Texas 77021. Dept. D. 
FORT LUPT0N CAMPERS, INC., 1100 Denver Ave., Fort Lupton, Colorado 
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If the Cima Dome becomes a state park, areas like the above will be restricted to com- 
munal campsites and those who prize camping in solitude will be forced to look 

elsewhere. 
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by Dennis Gasebeir 



HAPED like an inverted 
gold pan ten miles round 
and a thousand feet high, 
the Cima Dome of the 
Ivanpah Uplands looms 
up in one of Southern 
California's few remaining areas of un- 
spoiled beauty. Currently being consider- 
ed for inclusion in the State Park System, 
this region in San Bernardino County 30 
miles east of Baker should be visited be- 
fore it becomes "civilized" with regi- 
mented camp grounds. 

A geological wonder, the understruc- 
ture of the dome is quartz monzonite, 
similar to the material that forms the ex- 
tensive outcrops which give the country 
around Joshua Tree National Monument 
so much charm. Clusters of giant granite 
rocks are well-suited to climbing and pro- 
vide picturesque nooks for camping (see 
cover DESERT Nov. '66), especially in 
the vicinity of Teutonia Peak. The allu- 
vium here is of coarse sand, ideal for 
camping because it retains less dust than 
finer sands. 

The dome itself presents a challenge to 
view-seekers. A combination of Joshua 
trees and juniper growing among grotes- 
que boulders under a brilliant sky and 
viewed from the "top of the world" is 
worth the climb up the dome's gradual 
incline. From there you also might spot 
some of the area's elusive inhabitants — 
coyotes, fox, wildcats and wild burro. 

Compared with other areas of the Mo- 
have desert, Cima Dome does not have 
an outstanding quota of old mines. An 
extensive one at Teutonia Peak was once 
a silver producer and its two shafts are 
said to be 40 and 200 feet deep, but 
little more of its history is known. The 
Siliconia, a larger and more recently 
worked mine, is located at the northern 
end of an unnamed hill about one mile 
southwest of Deer Spring. This place is 
especially scenic and provides an endless 
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number of protected campsites. To reach 
it, however, you must have a 4-wheel 
drive vehicle. 

Crisscrossing the dome area is a net- 
work of old roads which, for the most 
part, can be traced back to the building 
of the Edison Company powerline on its 
way from Hoover Dam to the Los An- 
geles area. Prior to the coming of the 
powerline, a complex of roads existed to 
serve local needs, but when the well- 
maintained powerline through the heart 
of the desert was installed, earlier roads 
were abandoned. These provide good 
hiking trails today. 

Cima Dome is approached via Inter- 
state Highway 15 and is marked on the 
freeway with a sign reading Cima Road. 
For the first five miles the road is black- 
topped, then follows a good graded road 
for the remaining 13 miles to Cima, a 
tiny town on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Here there is an excellent store where 
supplies may be obtained. It is open on 
weekends. At a distance of about 16 miles 
from the highway, the road passes under 
the Edison Company powerline and a 
road may be followed to the southwest 
to get around the southern side of the 
dome. 

Midwinter is rather cold for this trip, 
and mid summer may be uncomfortably 
hot. Late February through mid-May is 
ideal, as are the fall months. Much of 
the area is at present leased by local 
ranchers from the BLM and utilized as a 
grazing range for cattle. Improvements 
made by these industrious people are im- 
pressive, especially near the springs. Their 
investments have been substantial in order 
to make the scant water supply available 
when and where it is needed for the 



cattle. Local ranchers do not oppose 
campers generally, but they have some 
tragic tales to tell. A bullet hole in a 
water tank, for instance, might go un- 
noticed until it is too late to make the 
necessary repair to save stored water. Ex- 
pensive steer have also been wantonly 
slaughtered for no useful purpose by 
vandals. This is a poor area for target 
shooting as both cattle and people can 
disappear among Joshua trees and go un- 
noticed until a stray bullet makes an un- 
fortunate mark. For these reasons, we 
hope that DESERT readers going into 
the area will make a special effort to 
maintain a clean camp and leave water 
storage facilities undisturbed. 

The fact that this area has been de- 
clared suitable for a desert State Park does 
not mean it will become such. Factors 
which tend to work against its acceptance 
by the State Legislature are the lack of 
good roads and the general isolation of 
the area. These factors would increase the 
cost of developing the 2000 campsites 
and the 300 picnic sites of the proposed 
park plan. It is estimated that should the 
area be declared a park, however, annual 
visitors would number 350,000. For 
those who enjoy seclusion and adventure 
in remote places, this is a fearsome 
prospect. □ 

(Editor's note: It is hoped that the 
threat of prospects such as the above will 
impress upon desert adventurers the im- 
portance of policing their own camps. It 
is only by doing this that we can prevent 
the areas still left to us from being turned 
into regimented State parks where ex- 
ploration has to follow prescribed trails 
and camping must be suffered en masse. 
CP.) 





SLEEPING RAINBOW 
GUEST RANCH 

and Tours, Inc. 

offers □ lesson in photography & geology — 
identifying the flora and fauna on 12 
one-day jeep trips. 

Capitol Reef Notional Monument . . , Cathe- 
dral Volley . . . Circle Cliffs . . . Henry 
Mountains . , , Aquarius Plateau . * . 
Conyonlonds National Park. 

Travel remote uranium trails — Find intriguing 
recks and fossils — Cast off tensions — Relax 
and rejoice in outdoor splendor. Our own 
garden vegetables and pure spring water. 
See DESERT Magazine: March '61, April '62, 
April '63, Arizona Highway., June *6S. 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
For reservations, overnight or 
longer, write or phone: 

Sleeping Rainbow Guest Ranch 

Elevation 6000 feet 

tulpiini>i)> 
CAPITOL REEF NATIONAL MONUMENT 
P. O. Box 93, Torrey, Utoh 
LURT and ALICE KNEE 
Owners and Operators 
Phone: Long Distance via 
Montleello, Utah Exchange JL7-1 167 

All These Hidden Splendors in the 
Land of The Sleeping Rainbow 
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fudging from the shape of this bottle, number one was used for Scotch Whiskey, It is 
a full (///art, dark amber in color and is a so-called whittle mold. This lip was either 
applied or tooled, as the mold mark stops well below the top edge of the lip. Nt/mber 
two is a Chapin and Gore barrel bottle. The words on it read "Federal Law Forbids," 
but the fact that it is a barrel bottle should be enough to classify it as collectable. It is 
c/uart size, amber in color, and was used for whiskey. We are not sure just what came 
in the blob top beauty number three. It has been supposed that it contained a liqueur 
of some type. Apparently this bottle is machine made, although the manufacturing 
process seems foreign to this country. The mold mark on the body of the bottle and 
the one on the last part of the lip do not align, making it appear that the lip was form- 
ed in a separate mold and applied to the bottle later. 



The 
Middle-Aged 
Dump 



by Lee Howard 




For those who collect miniatures, the middle-aged dump is the answer. These sample 
bottles date back shortly after the repeal of the 18th amendment. 
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Number four is a free-blown round bottom wine bottle. There are hand blown and 
automatic machine-made bottles of this type also, but the free-blown ones are the most 
desirable. Quite a few have been found in the middle age dump. Number five, the Best 
By A Damsite Coke bottle is a valuable collector's item and classified as a commemora- 
tive bottle. The embossed label was designed by Otto Underbill who, along with Clar- 
ence Underbill, was the original owner of the Coca Cola Bottling Company in Las 
Vegas. This bottle was used from 1913 to 1941 for the bottling of their products dur- 
ing the construction of Hoover Dam on the Colorado River. The Polar Bear, number 
fix, with the words "Casa Mexico D.'FI," which, translated, means House Of The 
Federal District Of Mexico. Us value is unknown, but it is interesting. 




eet you in the dump," 
is an expression familiar 
to bottle collectors. They 
are speaking of old 
dumps of course. New 
dumps are frowned upon, 
as the everage new dump produces little 
in the way of valuable bottles — today, 
anyway. 

But what about the in-between dump — 
the middle-aged one that dates between 
the early 1920s and 1950s? 

Owing to population increases and 
urban building booms of the past several 
decades, many of these middle-aged 
dumps have been covered with buildings. 
Some, however, still remain accessible to 
any bottle digger who would like to try 
his luck. One such dump we like to probe 
is located near Las Vegas, Nevada. In- 
teresting and fair to good bottles have 
been found there. For collectors who 
don't demand rare antiques, the middle- 
aged dump is suggested and there is at 
least one adjacent to every town. The ac- 
companying photographs are of bottles 
found in this type of dump. All are of 
interest to collectors because they just 
miss the "antique" classification, but are 
becoming rare and soon will rank with 
the best in value. □ 



Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons Angostura Aromatic Bitters. Number eight has been found 
in several different sizes and in amber and green colors. Although this bottle is made 
by an automatic bottle machine and has a screw top. it is marked Bitters, and is collect- 
able. Number nine is of an unusual type of rough texture and is dark amber in color. 
The neck is slightly crooked, as if it had been removed from the mold before it had 
been allowed to cool to the right degree. This often happened in the making of hand- 
blown bottles. Embossed on the shoulder of this bottle are the words Ruf-Amber. We 
know of only three of these bottles that have been found and they are now in the hands 
of collectors. The principal attraction of this type of dump is realized in bottle number 
ten — the Royal Ruby Red Beer. It is the only available, known red bottle that was used 
commercially. Collectors consider them a "must have" item. 





By reader request DESERT Magazine will reprint a series of 
articles written by the dean of lost mine yarns, John Mitchell, 
which appeared originally in 1940 and 1941. 




murdered. The two original locators of the 
old Albatross mine about five miles south 
of Cumaro wash were killed in a small 
cabin near the mine entrance. Their twin 
graves may still he seen on the high bank 
of the arroyo just north of the old tunnel. 

Raids were frequent at the Canoa and 
Snpori ranches on the Santa Cruz and 
many people lost their lives. During an 
attack on Sopori an American woman gave 
birth to a girl baby. The mother was mur- 
dered on the high point of rocks just 
across from the old adobe ruins where 
she along with others had fled for safety. 
The baby girl was rescued later and grew 
to womanhood in Tucson. 

Two Mexican bandits, disguised as min- 
ers, secured work at the Heintzelman mine 
and a few days later when they had famil- 
iarized themselves with the lay of the 
land, murdered John Poston, the superin- 
tendent, and eleven other employees. The 
Mexican miners joined the bandits in loot- 
ing the mine offices, store and the ore 
bins at the mine. In their haste to reach 
the border ahead of the officers they were 
forced to abandon much of the stolen loot. 
The road from the mine to Saric, Sonora, 




om nvcHERE in the Cerro 
Colorado mining district, 
southern Pima county, 
Arizona, is an old mine 
shaft believed to be about 
1 25 feet deep and to con- 
tain, besides a rich silver vein, 40 tons of 
silver ore assaying 20(H) ounces to the ton. 
The mine was discovered and worked for 
a short time by a man named John Clark, 
who left St. Louis, Missouri, in the early 
'50s to prospect for gold and silver in the 
mountains of the West. Making his way 
across plains swarming with hostile In- 
dians, he came finally to the Cerro Colo- 
rado district where he located a vein of 
rich silver ore. The Heintzelman, Auster- 
litz. Albatross, and many other noted 
mines were being operated under pro- 
tection furnished by the United States 
government. 

In 1861 the soldiers were withdrawn 
from the territory of Arizona to fight in 
the Civil War. As soon as the troops were 
gone the Apaches under Cochise and 
others again started their raids on the 
small mines and ranches. Many miners, 
freighters and ranchers were waylaid and 



was strewn with merchandise taken from 
the store. 

When the officers arrived from Tucson 
several days later they found the bodies of 
John Poston and eleven employees, both 
men and women, scattered over the hill- 
side between the store and the mine. The 
bodies of the dead were buried on the 
little red hill just north of the old store 
and office buildings, only the foundations 
of which now remain. The foundation of 
a round watch tower at the northwest 
corner would seem to indicate that the 
early day miners had to fight as well as 
mine. 

Clark packed his ore in strong, leather 
bags and had made one shipment of 40 
tons to St. Louis, with a caravan from the 
Heintzelman mine. This shipment netted 
him 580,000 as silver at that time was 
worth Si .00 per ounce. When the soldiers 
were withdrawn and the Apaches again 
started their raids Clark had 40 tons 
mined and stored in a small rock house 
near the shaft. Foreseeing that he would 
be unable to ship this ore with any cer- 
tainty of it reaching its destination, he 
threw it back in the ground and pulled 
the timbers out around the collar of the 
shaft, allowing the loose dirt to cave in 
on the ore and the vein from which it had 
been mined. 

Clark and the other miners and ranch- 
ers who had not been killed abandoned 
their mines and ranches and fled to Tuc- 
son for safety. The Apaches continued 
their raids until 1886, when by the joint 
operations of the American and Mexican 
governments they were rounded up and 
placed on reservations where they have 
remained to this day, 

Clark died in the East, silver was de- 
monetized and the old mines, with few 
exceptions, have laid idle ever since. All 
records of Clark's early day operations 
seem to have been lost. The late Mrs. 
Mary Black, wife of Judge Black, pioneer 
jurist of Santa Cruz county, taught school 
at the Heintzelman mine in the early '60s 
and knew Clark well. She told this writer 
she saw the pile of rich ore that Clark 
threw back in the old shaft. She further 
stated the shaft was located some distance 
from the Heintzelman mine and that it 
was on one of the great fault fissures 
along w hich the rich ore bodies of the 
district are found. These fissures are in 
the old andesite and are water courses 
through which the rich mineralized solu- 
tions circulate. Wherever a vein or hard 
dike cuts across the fault it has a tendency 
to dam up the solutions causing them to 
precipitate the rich ore in great bodies 
of highgrade silver-copper. The rain 
water that falls on these soft outcrops 
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forms a weak soultion of sulfuric acid 
which leaches the silver-copper and car- 
ries it down to water level where it is pre- 
cipitated as secondary enrichment The 
soft outcrops are made up of kaolin and 
iron stained quartz badly crushed. Occa- 
sionally rich pieces of ore that have re- 
sisted the leaching process are washed 
out by heavy rains. 

In the early days the Mexican miners 
would leave their work after each storm 
to hurry along these fault fissures and 
gather up these rich pieces of float, which 
often assayed from 5000 to 6000 ounces 
silver and 25 per cent copper. One good 
chunk was often enough to buy sowbelly 
and beans for several months. 

Clark's mine was somewhat isolated 
and it was not unusual to see small bands 
of Apache warriors riding the high ridges 
just out of shooting distance for the old- 
time rifles in use by the soldiers and min- 
ers throughout the country. A sub-chief 
called Bobtailed Coyote and known to the 
American and Mexican miners as Robert 
T. Wolf, passed Clark's camp frequently. 
One day, when about half drunk, he left 
his little band of warriors out on the flats 
and came into camp alone. He was in a 
surly mood and demanded ammunition, 
tobacco, grub and more firewater, threat- 
ening to raid the camp if he did not get it. 
Clark told him that while he was short on 
all the above named articles, he did have 
some strong medicine with which he 
could lick hell out of the chief and any 
number of his warriors. 

Clark was bothered with rheumatism 
and on one of his trips east he had pur- 
chased one of those old time electric ma- 
chines used throughout the east by quack 
doctors. Clark set the machine up in the 
back room of his cabin and had been hav- 
ing a lot of fun by trying it out on the 
Mexican miners and freighters in the 
camp. Naturally the drunken Indian was 
anxious to know more about the white 
man's strong medicine. After some persua-| 
sion the Indian took hold of the handles 
which had been run through the wall into 
the front room. At a given signal one of 
Clark's friends in the back room turned 
on the juice by cranking the machine. The 
chief got the surprise of his life and when 
the cranking stopped and he was able to 
turn loose the handles he rushed out the 
front door and never stopped running un- 
til he had reached the little band of war- 
riors he had left on the flats. 

Bobtailed Coyote continued to ride the 
high ridges just out of rifle range, but 
never again came into camp. However, al- 
ways when passing that way he never 
failed to dismount and walk up to the top 
of a little hill and go through some insult- 



ing movements. This annoyed Clark and 
he decided to teach him a lesson that he 
would not soon forget. 

One of Clarks' friends in the East had 
sent him a high-powered rifle that had 
just been put on the market. This gun 
carried several yards further than the guns 
then in use in the West. 

Sometime later the chief and his band 
of warriors were seen riding the high 
ridge just east of the mine. As had been 
his custom in the past, Bobtailed Coyote 
dismounted, climbed to the top of the 
little hill on the prairie and prepared to 
start his show. Clark poked the barrel of 
his rifle through a crack in the wall and 
waited. When the chief was humped 
over Clark fired, putting a bullet through 
the fat part of his buttock. The chief 



jumped about six feet into the air and let 
out a lusty war-whoop. He hit the ground 
running and the last seen of Bobtailed 
Coyote he was going over a hump in the 
prairie as fast as any buck Indian had 
ever done before or since. 

Since the Apaches were rounded up in 
1886, Mexican and Indian gambusinos 
have made a good living working these 
old silver mine dumps. There is not much 
left on the surface but any prospector 
or miner able to read the surface indica- 
tions should, at the new price of silver, 
be able to find something good in these 
old silver mining camps that have so long 
been idle. Then too there always remains 
the possibility of running onto the old 
Clark shaft with the 40 tons of 2000- 
ounce silver ore at the bottom. □ 



Make Your Outings More Fun 

Stop By And See Our . . . 



Western Artifacts, Indian Collection, Jewelry 
Display, Lapidary Equipment, Tumblers, Gold 
Pans, Dry Washers, Books on Treasures and 
Lost Mines . . . and other items of fun for 
the entire family. For information just write 
to or call: 
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METAL DETECTORS 

• Detect ron 

• Rayscope X 

Get the Best ... f . . , 

Top Guarantee , . . UOIU 

Easy to Oper ote ^ Qld CoillS 

$75.00 to — 

$i6s.oo Treasures 
IC4M K SHOP 



Ph. 632-9096 



1405 South Long Beoch Blvd. 



, California 90221 
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World's best and most versatile 4-wheel drive ve- 
hicle. Highest trade-in on your present 4-wheel 
drive regardless of make- Immediate delivery, com- 
plete selection. 

See and test the ROVER 200OTC . . . "The World's 
Safest Car." No matter where you live, it will pay 
you to check our deals. 



1MT-1S" Land Raver 
1 pin, Sto. Wagon. 4 

wheel dr., hi & Id range, 
HD clutch, hand throt- 
tle, 6X mud tires-less 
than 1.000 ml. unreg. 

list $3711. 



Now em, $3299 



1967- 1 OS" L.ind Rover 
10 pass. Stn. Wagon. 4 

wheel dr., hi & lo range, 
ltd. slip differ., SX mud 
tires, etc. Very lo ml. 
demo. Reg. list $4400. 
Now only $ 3 799 



HOLIDAY MOTORS 

5015 VAN NUYS BLVD., SHERMAN OAKS 
072-1520 



PROSPECTORS Uncov * rthe history of the dosort 

Take along the new 

GOLD-MASTER Model S63 



NOW ONLY 
$169.50 
COMPLETE 



Mineral, Metal, and Treasure Finder 



If con detect gold and silver 
nuggets, Rings, Coins, Veins, 
and treasures. x" 



• Ho cumbersome Earphones, a powerful speaker, 
is used • Two highly sensitive loops — one for 
detecting small nuggets, one for treasures and 
veins ■ Simple to Operate • Complete instruc- 
tions - . . and fresh batteries • A small natural 
gold nugget which It will detect is included. 

Easy terms available Send today for FREE literature 
5% Discount For Cash 

Bal."l0.57 D PeV 1 Mo. 




WHITE'S ELECTRONICS 

1011 Pleasant Valley Rd.Room 121 
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p»f i "« i he inclined rock ledge 
k^Srel @5r>33 * inched along had nar- 
B^esl S3«1 r °wed to about IS 
f^M' f S§H inches when 1 first saw 
K^^Mrag^H the wasps. They were 

' - ' coming out of crevices in 

the fractured rhyolite cliffs ahead and 
there was no way to continue up the 
ledge without crawling directly over 
them. 

I called to my companions, 30 feet 
below, to explain the problem. Past ex- 
perience with wasps had given me a 
healthy respect for them, but we had 
driven over 500 miles to photograph the 
prehistoric rock paintings on this 6()-foot 
high cliff above the stream bed and I had 
no choice but to continue. 

Miraculously, the wasps ignored me as 
I worked past their nest. Presently the 
ledge widened and I lowered a climbing 
rope to my friends at the base who tied 
on the camera equipment. 

For a number of years I have been 
recording aboriginal rock drawings of 
North America. The drawings occur as 
paintings (pictographs) and as rock- 
pecked or incised designs ( petroglyphs ) 
wherever Indian cultures coincide with 
rock regions. For these studies, I went 
through the scanty literature on the rock 
drawings of Mexico in an attempt to re- 
late the rock art styles and techniques in 
the Great Basin and American Southwest 
to examples below the border. I had 
heard of an area between Hermosillo and 
Guyamas in Sonora, Mexico, where there 
was a concentration of unique paintings. 
It was this that lured me now to the Son- 
ora site. Accompanying me were Marshall 
Bond and Dean Blanchard of Santa Bar- 
bara, both experienced in exploratory 
expeditions. 

We spent our last night under a roof 
in Hermosillo and bought a few presents 
for the family of Senor Manuel Lopez 
who, with four brothers, owns the cattle 
ranch where the paintings are located. 

South of the city, the low, rugged 
Sierra Santa Teressa rises several thou- 
sand feet above the coastal plain, cut in 
several places by streams that have created 
deep gorges through rock formations, We 
met Manuel Lopez at the family- ope rated 
cafe on the highway. He is a large, well- 
fed looking man with a small quiet wife 



who does all the cooking at the cafe. Be- 
hind the cafe is a tiny chapel and in the 
courtyard, the Senora's collection of local 
birds in handsome cages made of split 
pitdhaya cactus. 

After giving the presents and having 
Coca Colas on the house, we followed 
Lopez in his truck to the spot where we 
were to camp during our stay. Dean's 
new 4-wheel drive station-wagon was 
ideal for the rough desert roads, but stiff 
thorntree branches quickly removed its 
"new" look. 

Our camp was at the entrance to the 
main gorge, the Cara Phitada or Painted 
Face canyon. Before dinner, I made a 
short reconnaissance of the cliff faces 
and rock shelters in the immediate vicin- 
ity and found many single figures and 
simple groupings of running deer, hunt- 
ers with bow- and -arrow, and elaborate 

terns. All of these were carefully painted 
in red and black and were very small, 
some figures less than two inches high. 

In the morning we explored caverns 
formed by the rhyolite, a volcanic rock. 
Here were a few scattered paintings, all 
In shallow caves. With rare exceptions, 
the American Indians chose to paint and 
carve their pictures by available light. The 



lower end of the canyon was blocked by 
a deep pool of water extending between 
the sheer cliff walls, walls barely 10 feet 
apart and as much as 150 feet high. After 
skirting the water barrier we were able 
to descend into the upper dry part of the 
gorge by anchoring our rope to a fig 
tree that clung to the rock. On our way 
down, Marshall Bond was the first to 
see the paintings on the opposite, sunny 
side of the canyon. Though we were only 
50 feet away, most of them were difficult 
to see without binoculars. The mural con- 
sisted of innumerable small pictures in 
red, white, black and yellow. A few were 
near the base of the cliff, but most were 
60 and 80 feet above the stream bed. We 
were able to climb to all but two of the 
painted areas. The crumbled conditions 
of the rock, ledges less than 10 Inches 
wide, and a due regard for our necks, 
made us decide that they were not worth 
the risk. 

The drawings here were of two types. 
The first consisted of human and animal 
figures on a very small scale. Some men 
are shown with feathered headdresses in 
dancing poses, and others armed with 
bow and arrow, shooting deer. There 
were several instances of horsemen. The 
animal figures shown are cattle, deer, 
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horses and feathered serpent, a common 
aboriginal motif from central Mexico to 
Tennessee. Several areas were covered 
with handprints in black or red. The 
geometric designs, usually in red, white, 
and black, were made in very fine lines 
suggesting fabric or pottery patterns. 

One day another Lopez brother took 
us to a canyon called the Telaviejo. There 
were five sites here located in rock shel- 
ters and quite different from those of 
the Caiu Pintada gorge. Featuring ani- 
mals, fish, men, horsemen and cattle, 
they appeared to be the work of another 
group of people. Some resembled the 
rock paintings of the Seri Indians from 
Tiburon Island and the gulf coast west 
of Hermosillo. 

One site was beside a tinaja formed by 
summer rainfall, 40 feet up a cliff. In dry 
years, the Lopez brothers have pumped 
water from this reservoir into their stock 
tank at the base of the cliff. Our only 
access to the pool was by climbing a lad- 
der made of poles, baling wire and notch- 
ed tree trunks. I attempted to climb this 
rickety creation, hut made the mistake of 
looking down when half way up. Lopez, 
delighted at my failure, climbed the lad- 
der like a monkey. 

On another day we were guided by Ra- 
mon, a Seri fisherman, to a painted cave 
near Bahia Kino, a small fishing settle- 
ment on the gulf. Paintings of stick- 
men crudely drawn in red appeared to 
have been painted with the finger. 
Though the paintings were disappointing, 
Ramon was not. With his horn-hard bare 
feet, he raced over the sharp volcanic 
rock in an astonishing manner. My hik- 
ing boots were cut and torn from the 
trip, but Ramon's feet didn't show a 
scratch. 

On a previous trip Dean had arranged 
for a Senor Martinez to guide us to a 
site described as resembling the Sistine 
Chapel. After picking up this fine fellow 
we drove for hours through a thorny 
forest, all the while listening to his tales 
about lost treasure hidden by soldiers 
who had stolen it from the bank during 
the revolution, and then had been killed 
before divulging the secret. On certain 
days, said Martinez, if the wind was 
right, groans and cries from the slain 
soldiers were still to be heard. Eventually 
we arrived at a rock shelter that had been 
used from time to time as a sheep corral. 
On its rough walls could be distinguished 
two crude red figures of the Bahia Kino 
type. So much for Senor Martinez and 
the Sistine Chapel ! Our return trip was 
silent. 

The following day, our last in the 
area, was the most rewarding of the trip. 



Manuel Lopez had driven to our camp 
the previous evening to share our tequila 
apertif and to bring a present of a roasted 
chicken. He listened to our account of the 
various painted sites we had visited with 
his brother, nephew and son, and then 
said, "But you have not seen the best 
pictures. They are in the narrow gorge 
directly above the water barrier in the 
Citra Phttadei. It is a tapestry." 

I-'resh from the Sistine Chapel, we were 



skeptical about the tapestry, but as the 
area he spoke of was only a short dis- 
tance by trail from our camp spot, we 
decided to investigate it. 

Directly below the cliff we had climbed 
on our first day, the stream bed dropped 
40 abrupt feet by way of a dry waterfall 
and the descent looked impossible. The 
simplest solution seemed an approach by 
water from the lower end. Marshall 
stripped off his clothes and swam into 
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Dean Blanchard explores the upper end of the gorge pool. 




the gorge and out of sight around the 
first bend. After what seemed a very long 
time, he called for us to join him. The 
problem of transporting camera equip- 
ment was solved by using an air mattress 
to float everything to the upper end of 
the water section, which proved to be 
about 75 yards long between narrow 
rock walls. From the dry stream bed 
where we landed our gear to the water- 
fall that had blocked our approach from 
above, there was a stretch of not more 
than 200 feet literally covered with paint- 
ings, all above the summer flood line. 

The first thing to catch my eye was a 
nearly life-sized painting of a feathered 
figure on horseback, identical to a tiny 
rendering on the cliff above the falls. 
There were many geometrical patterns, 
but the most curious were rows of small 
mummy-like figures in red and white. 
Faceless and armless, each carried a dif- 
ferent design pattern on the body. These 
figures were painted both vertically and 
horizontally and so crowded and over- 
painted that the effect was not at all un- 
like a tapestry. On a high point on the 
gorge wall was a typical painting of a 
thunderbird, one of three we photograph- 
ed in the canyon and similar to those 
found in Missouri, New Mexico and cen- 
tral Canada. It is surprising that most of 
the pictures are still in fair condition, 
considering their location on open cliffs 
subject to wind and water. 

Who painted these curious and pro- 
vocative pictures? How old are they and 




Above: Small geometric patterns found hi 
the lower gorge. Below; Paintings on fire- 
blackened walls of the Tetaviejo rock 



shelter. 
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what do they mean? These inevitable 
questions are difficult to answer. 

To arrive at any valid conjectures on 
the first question, it is important to 
know something of the history of the 
area. When the Spanish padres establish- 
ed their first missions in Sonora in the 
early 17th century, Pimeria Alta (north- 
ern Sonora and southern Arizona) was 
occupied chiefly by various Piman tribes 
such as the Pima, Papago and Opata. 
These people were agriculturalists with a 
highly developed knowledge of canal irri- 
gation. Surrounding them were the ag- 
gressive and warlike Apaches to the 
northeast, Seris along the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to the west, and Yaquis to the 
south. 

The most feared were the Seri, a hand- 
some, tall people (average height of men, 
1 1 feet) with a low level of culture. 
Their chief weapon was the poisoned 
arrow from which the slightest scratch 



was fatal. Once occupying a territory 
along the gulf several hundred miles 
long and stretching inland to Hermosillo 
and the Sierra Santa Teressa, the Seri 
were decimated by a series of extermina- 
tion wars and finally confined to Tibur- 
on Island and a small section of the ad- 
jacent coast. 

The fiercest battles fought between the 
Spanish troops and the Seris took place 
in the Cerro Prielo. a rugged section of 
the Sierra Santa Teressa and slightly 
north of the main painted sites in the 
Cara Pintada gorge. Some of the simpler 
paintings in the Sierra canyons are un- 
doubtedly the work of the Seri. 

It apears most likely that the Sierra 
Santa Teressa pictures are the work of 
several tribes occupying the same terri- 
tory at different times to be near the con- 
stant water supply. It is possible that the 
more carefully executed paintings are the 
work of the Pima Baja, a tribe that split 



from the main Pima group in southern 
Arizona due to Apache persecution and 
migrated to the country south and east 
of Hermosillo. The fabric-like patterns 
painted on the gorge walls are reminis- 
cent of woven headbands and belts of 
the Pima. 

Absolute dating of such paintings is 
not possible, but there are a number of 
clues to aproximate dating. The frequent 
depiction of horsemen and cattle makes it 
certain that these drawings were not made 
before the mid- 17th century when the 
Jesuit missionaries introduced both ani- 
mals into Sonora. 

There is some superimposition of draw- 
ings at the Santa Teressa sites that indi- 
cates relative age. On this basis, the hand 
prints are the oldest, always appearing 
under other patterns. The mummy-like 
figures also appear relatively early and 
there are several instances where later 
crude finger- pa in ted designs occur above 
them. 

To interpret the significance of the 
paintings, the best method is to study 
what is known from rock art areas in 
other areas where investigations have 
been carried on for many years. In Aus- 
tralia, similar paintings are still being 
made by tribal chiefs and medicine men 
during ceremonies to renew the power 
of the tribe's guardian spirit, the giver 
of all things, rainfall, game animals, 
health, fertility and the like. The sand 
paintings of the Navajo performed a 
similar function in healing ceremonies 
where visual personification of unseen 
spirits aided by singing was thought to 
have a beneficial effect. In Southern 
California and in British Columbia, paint- 
ings were made on rocks during puberty 
rites. The Hopi Indians in Arizona often 
left pecked designs of their clan totems 
such as an eagle, bear track or turtle to 
commemorate a journey — the "Kilroy was 
here" idea. In many areas of western 
America, there are drawings of game ani- 
mals, often impaled by an arrow or spear. 
These are undoubtedly hunting magic to 
bring good luck in the chase. The many 
paintings of deer and hunters on the Lo- 
pez Ranch suggest such a motivation. 

On the basis of present knowledge, all 
that can be said with any certainty about 
the Sierra Santa Teressa paintings is that 
they appear to have been made sometime 
in the last several hundred years by var- 
ious groups of Indians. These Indians 
were attracted to the area by the perman- 
ent water and the game that would be 
in such a vicinity as well as for protection 
from enemies in the rugged mountains. 

□ 
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The giant saguaro produces a surprise uhen its blossoms display a bouquet at the tip 

of each arm. 





The 

Blooming Cactus 



he entire cactus family is 
native to North ami 
South America, but to no- 
where else. Yet the ap- 
preciation of this odd 
group of plants has been 
more enthusiastic in Europe, especially 
in Germany, than anywhere in this hemis- 
phere. In both Americas, cacti flourish in 
desert places. Their manner of growth is 
various, hut the flowers themselves are, 
without exception, exquisite in form and 
texture and usually of striking color. 

The largest cactus in the United States 
is the Saguaro {Ceretts giganteus) of Ari- 
zona, but the largest of all kinds of cacti 
is the Cardon (Pachycereus of several 
species), growing in Mexico. Each of its 
many branches, rising from a heavy, 
wrinkled trunk, aproaches in size a single 
Saguaro. 

The Organ Pipe Cactus (Lamaireocer- 
eus thurberi) of Arizona and Mexico is 
also a large plant, but its individual 
branches rise from the ground in a spread- 
ing group and are neither so thick nor so 
tall as those of the Cardon. Its close- 
ranked, vertical columns inspired its name. 

Another group which reaches a large 
size is the Barrel Cactus, abundant in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and northern Mexico. It is 
well named, for it consists of thick col- 
umns which might look like barrels, grow- 
ing either singly or rising in clusters from 
the ground. The plant tissue is filled with 
moist sap and it is this plant that enjoys 
the reputation for saving travelers from 
death by thirst. Some barrel cacti grow 
taller than a man, but a height of two or 
three feet is more usual. When they 
bloom, they produce a circle of waxy red 
or yellow flowers at the top of each col- 
umn. Some specimens are covered with 
long, red spines, others with yellow or 
straw-colored spines. All are formidably 
protected. 

The most widespread, certainly, of all 
cactus plants is the Prickly Pear ( O punt /a 
of many species). It is too abundant to be 
cherished, and yet it blooms lavishly with 
flowers that are a match for any others. 
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by L S. Brand 



crisp, silken texture 
ow, rose or apricot, the 



Large as roses with 
and colored ye 
blossoms are followed by an edible fruit 
sold as tunas in the markets of Mexico. 
The plant itself makes fine forage for 
cattle and horses, after its spines have 
been destroyed by fire. Opuntia of dif- 
ferent varieties covers more territory than 
any other kind of cactus, both as natives 
of this continent, and in Europe, Africa 
and the Hawaiian Islands where it has 
been introduced. 

Cacti have no leaves, except during a 
brief period of immaturity in some of the 
Prickly Pears. Stem tissue has been thick- 
ened to do the plant's necessary photosyn- 
thesis and to store large quantities of 
water. Some varieties have developed 
greatly thickened roots, like the Peyote 
{Laphophnra williitmu) , or a thickened 
core like the Pencil Cactus {Wilcoxia po- 
selgeri) to supply water within the plant 
where there is little in the environment. 

Arizona and Texas have more different 
kinds of cacti than any of the other states. 
On the rocky terraces along the Rio 
Grande in southwest Texas, there is an 




Above: Organ Pipe Cactus on the Arizona 
desert. Below: Barrel Cactus are filled 
with a moist pulp. Their f lowers form a 
wreath around the top. 
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astonishing variety. Two kinds of Straw- 
berry Cactus {Echinocereus stramineus 
and Echinocereus entieacanthus) consist 
of spiny fingers in masses as large as a 
bushel basket. When they bloom in 
spring, the mounds are blanketed with 
rose-colored flowers. A similar plant 
{Echinocereus pentalophus) spreads its 
long fingers over the ground in an ex- 
tended mat and when it blooms, there 
are to be seen hundreds of large prim- 
rose-colored flowers, shading to white 
toward the center. The drawback is that 
the blooming period for all three kinds 
is so brief that it is difficult to be on 
hand at the right moment for the grand 
display. 

The Claret Cup {Echinocereus triglo- 
chtatus) is also a lavish bloomer and, for- 
tunately, it is widespread. Driving along 
any road in central or southwestern 
Texas, you will see large patches of brick- 
red, which close inspection reveals to be 
a spread of Claret Cups. 

The Lace Cactus {Echinocereus reich- 
enhachi) is an elegant plant which is 
also widespread in central and southwest- 
ern Texas. "Lace" refers to the closely 
spaced white or reddish spines which fol- 
low vertical ridges of the low, cylindri- 
cal columns like a lacy decoration. It 
grows singly or in groups of two or 
three. At the top of the column it pro- 
duces one to several large tulip-shaped 
flowers, of a bright rose color. The Yel- 
low Pitaya {Echinocereus dasyacanthus) 
is so like the Lace Cactus in form that it 
is almost necessary to wait for it to bloom 





The prickly pear is the most com- 
mon cactus on the desert. Left: The lace 
cactus is delicate and beautiful. 

to be sure that it is different. The flow- 
ers are, however, of a golden color with 
the sheen of silk and sometimes they are 
so large that they hide the plant that pro- 
duced them. There are many of these 
beautiful plants in the Big Bend National 
Park, but again, you must be there at the 
right time to see them bloom— usually 
in late April or early May. 

A number of other small kinds may be 
added to the numerous species of Echino- 
cereus. The Pineapple Cactus {Thehcac- 
tits bicolor) stands alone, but often in 
communities on a rocky hill or well- 
drained slope. Its flowers, borne at the 
summit of the "pineapple," are three 
inches across and of a clear rose color, 
stained with orange in the center. It is 
one of few that blooms several times dur- 
ing the summer. 

Mamiliaria of several species are abun- 
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dant almost anywhere in desert regions. 
The individual plant grows in the form 
of an inverted cup, covered with spiny 
nipples, and the small white or pinkish 
flowers form a wreath around the 
curved upper surface. The flowers are fol- 
lowed by bright- red seed pods in a sec- 
ond wreath which persists throughout the 
year. The Mam/llaria grow singly or in 
groups, often under the protection of 
mesquite or other desert shrubs. 

The Peyote {Lophophora williamsr), 
mentioned earlier, is an interesting plant. 
For one thing, it has no spines — only 
tufts of soft wool. And for another, it 
contains alkaloids that have long been 
known to produce hallucinations. As mes- 
cal buttons, the Indians of Mexico chew 
the dried plant tissue to induce a state of 
euphoria and also in rituals of healing 
and of prophecy. It is now being used 
experimentally in the United States in 
the treatment of nervous or mental dis- 
orders. The plant is a gray-green ball, 
two or three inches in diameter which is 
marked in a pretty pattern of depressed 
lines and little tufts of white wool. Small 
pink flowers appear several times a year, 
either singly or as a tight little group of 
two or three in the center of the plant's 
upper surface. 

The Pencil Cactus {Wilcoxia posel- 
geri), also mentioned earlier, is so aston- 
ishing when its lovely flowers look out 
from a tangle of dry brush that it adds 
the value of surprise to its other merits. 
The plant itself is actually hard to find, 
because it appears scarcely distinct from 
the clutter of dry mesquite twigs in which 
it usually grows. But in early spring the 
"pencils" reach for the light and produce 
strikingly beautiful rose-red flowers, the 
more striking by contrast with their un- 
lovely environment. 

The Fishhook Cactus {Hamato cactus 
\etispinus) grows almost anywhere and 
blooms almost any time during the sum- 
mer. It prospers where desert conditions 
are extreme. The flowers are of a fresh, 
clean yellow, often marked with orange 
in the center. They are borne singly or in 
twos at the peak of the prickly, low 
column. 

If the many kinds of cacti all bloomed 
at the same time, they would offer an in- 
credible display. But the truth is that their 
period of bloom is short and that the 
various kinds bloom at different times. 
The greatest show of blossoms furnished 
by any one group of cacti is that of the 
Prickly Pear. Wherever it is found, when 
its rounded segments are outlined with 
magnificent flowers it often covers entire 
acres in an extravagant burst of bloom. □ 




The peyote button has no spines, but it 
may be lethal in its effects if eaten. 



The pencil cactus looks like a dead twig 
until its lovely red flowers burst into 
bloom. 



The pin cushion cactus brightens the desert when it blooms. 
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<z 6t<t4t at t&e— 

War Departments Private Garden 



by Lee Dufur 



S it preposterous to 
claim that one busyish, 
balding official could 
look out of a plane win- 
dow and joggle the 
whole fate of our milt- 
installations — as well as that of 
desert lovers everywhere? That is what I 
think happened about twenty five years 
ago. During a flight from the Pentagon 
to California, this official was so tense 
over his lapful of papers that his should- 
ers strained upward to his ears. But when 
he relaxed and leaned back he saw what 
appeared to be a great shining beach 
below. 

"What the hell is that down there?" 

The harried aide consulted his maps 
and replied, "I believe it is the Mojave 
Desert, Sir." 

"What does it^o?" 

Nonplussed, his companion restacked 
the maps, squirmed in the narrow seat, 
and spread his hands in a gesture which 
meant, "Who knows?" 

Thus the official made it official busi- 
ness to find out. 

Now, down there, unseen by him, were 
millions of plants and animals with the 
most outrageous forms and peculiarities. 
Each was going its unique way as for 
centuries it had . . . without any aid from 
the United States government. But this 
particular official, never having heard of 
a coyote or a Mojave rattler, a yucca or 
loco weed, was convinced that this barren 
sand bar was lacking in inhabitants. He 
was dismayed that this great heap of 
sand . . . three times the size of Connecti- 
cut .. . was just lying there sunworship- 
ping and not asking what it could do 
against Japan and Hitler. 

By God, a war was going on and even 



the desert should pay attention ! When his 
plane settled at Los Angeles, he had 
readied a list of other eager military men 
who were to hear of the Mojave's unpro- 
ductivity. Together they would convert 
this waste into a veritable garden of Eden 
for our military installations. 

Now the burning old Mojave contained 
15,000 square miles, and the only war 
known there was the war of survival. 
Because of the scarcity of rainfall, such 
war was endlessly necessary. The Indians 
knew it. The first greedy, hurrying emi- 
grants to the gold fields of California 
learned it. The bearded and tough pros- 
pectors still lived by it. On the Mojave 
one fought only to stay alive! 

But once the "no-retreat" minds of our 
military had fastened onto the possibilities 
of the Mojave, they hastened to chunk it 
up into a dozen or more plots of vast 
size. These would-be gardens were given 
such euphonious sounding names as: 
NAVAL ORDNANCE TESTING STA- 
TION, EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE, 
and MARINE CORPS TRAINING 
CENTER. Although one could drive a 
hundred miles and meet nothing more for- 
midable than a horned toad, they strung 
up thousands of miles of woven wire 
fences. Each fence was topped with a 
few strands of barbed wire — for the 
esthetic effect. 

To make the unattractive gardens in- 
habitable, landscape artists were sent 
forth. Each in turn gasped at the choices 
nature had made in her plantings. They 
were particularly disturbed by that thing 
upon the landscape called a Joshua Tree. 
It stood, from ten to forty feet tall — big, 
ugly and angular — all over the hot face 
of Mojave. Its trunk was rough and hard, 
with spiny spears instead of leaves. This 
Joshua tree was not really a tree, but a 



rebellious member of the lily family. But 
it did, in some cases, resemble the prophet 
Joshua with arms upstretched, command- 
ing the sun to stand still. The weird, 
wildly pointing branches spurred the 
planner on like Don Quixote to do battle 
against them. But when they resisted with 
stubbornness born of centuries of fight- 
ing to live, he retreated to plan his stra- 
tegy — and immediately sat on a thorny 
cactus. 

All the desert plants proved as stub- 
born, so there was little hope of improve- 
ment, as enough water could not be found 
to keep spring all year. Perpetual spring 
would have been ideal. Even a govern- 
ment landscaper could see that nature had 
done a fine job with spring. Its advent 
was an unbelievable wonder. Suddenly it 
came, when the nourishment from the 
sand combined with the scant yearly rain- 
fall, brought forth blossoms with hues and 
shapes to be seen nowhere else on this 
earth. 

Botanists say six hundred separate vari- 
eties bloom there, but to the viewer it is 
one magic sheet of color, blending, con- 
trasting and changing as the sun moves 
warmly over it. By kneeling one can see 
the brown land covered with incredibly 
fragile primroses beside sun-revering 
heliotropes and the showoff verbena 
above the little desert star who peeks from 
a crack in the rocks. 

But spring on the Mojave vanishes al- 
most before the human eyes can focus on 
its loveliness. Even the memory dims 
quickly as the sun bears down and one al- 
most believes it was all a mirage. Left 
standing are the smelly creosote bush, the 
deep-rooted mesquite and woody-stemmed 
yucca. They all continued to grow as be- 
fore, with the other natives; wild buck- 
wheat, desert ghost, mariposa lilies . . . 
and Joshua trees. 
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Undaunted by the gardeners' failures, 
the military went forward scouting for ani- 
mals with which to stock their gardens. 
Aware now of the desert's resistance to 
change, they choose carefully. The animals 
they sent out were young, hardy, intelli- 
gent and adaptable. And they were called 
Marines, Sailors and Air Force Men. 
Cleverly they put these newcomers to work 
to eradicate the undesirable native ani- 
mals. But the natives, too, were intelli- 
gent, hardy and adaptable— or they 
wouldn't have won the survival on Mo- 
jave. The wily old Mojave rattler 
wouldn't shake a rattle to give away his 
position. The chuckwalla melted into 
the other scenery when approached. 

Finally the newcomers agreed to co- 
exist with the natives, with one notable 
exception. They reserved the right to 
battle with the vinegaroon. This would 
have been unnecessary, too, if some natur- 
alist had explained that he is really a 
harmless, friendly, but busy little bug. His 
looks are his only defense. But those 
great strong mandibles, looking as if they 



could chew up a man, and the long, an- 
tenna-like palps would frighten a Marine 
sergeant. However, Mr. Vinegaroon had 
no quarrel with the bountiful Marines. 
He loved bright lights, food and a good 
bed as well as they — and showed up regu- 
larly wherever these were provided. No 
Marine, Navy nor Air Force Man could 
run as fast, hide as well, eat as quickly, 
nor appropriate a sleeping bag as early as 
a vinegaroon. They could have learned 
much from him. But one thing he could 
not understand— that he was not what 
they dreamed of when they thought of 
sharing their bed and board. 

But happily the war ended and the 
young beasts were freed and stampeded to 
their homes to find something more at- 
tractive than a vinegaroon or a horned 
toad with which to share their lives. But 
something was missing and it still is. 
Something unheard of had happened. Old 
Mojave had touched them with her ter- 
rible fascination. Almost without know- 
ing it they had learned to love her. Sail- 
ors chuckled, and then were comforted by 
an ocean of sand. Marines had . 




A forest of Cbolla might intimidate a stranger, but desert lovers have learned to love 
its soft contrast to the desert scape. 



believe that the Golden Gate and the Red- 
woods were mere trifles compared to Mo- 
jave. 

At home they continued to think of her 
and would say, somewhat nostalgically, 
to a wife or child, "Someday I'll show 
you the sunrise on the Mojave Desert." 

In the din of a city they would recall 
the solitude that made Mojave seem alien 
to the rest of our earth. They would occa- 
sionally remember an old Mojave Indian 
camp they hadn't explored for artifacts. 
There were agates, jasper and chalcedony 
left out there waiting to be hunted. Above 
all they remembered the clean, dry air and 

They would tell their friends, proudly, 
as if they had had a hand in her creation, 
"More unbelievable things are true and 
more fantastic lies are told about the des- 
ert than about any other place on earth." 

After a time, the length depending 
upon how deeply they had inhaled the 
spirit of Mojave, they would gather up 
their families and head for a vacation on 
the Mojave. They wanted to point out to 
their sons the cleansing harshness of the 
Mojave. 

But they planned without remembering 
the ways of the military, who were only 
using minute sections now. Nevertheless 
they have all these years, to this very 
day, kept up the barbed wire fences and 
"RESTRICTED. POSITIVELY NO AD- 
MITTANCE" signs around their deserted 
gardens. Since when have government 
agencies ever released anything their 
clutching fingers once touched? So the 
expectant family is frustrated. Also frus- 
trated and furious are the smog-choked 
Southern Californians. They need a place 
to picnic, camp, rock hunt, or just plain 
breathe. All these people stand outside 
those fences begging for what is right- 
fully theirs. 

One set of unfeeling officials confisca- 
ted the desert at a time when the country 
was sharing all its goods to win a war. 
Now their unfeeling and obtruse replace- 
ments are still unaware that it has any 
use if they don't need it. It seems to me 
the time has come for all desert lovers 
everywhere to raise a mighty howl! 

Would it now be preposterous to be- 
lieve that if all these people sign a peti- 
tion that reaches from New Mexico to 
the Pacific Coast that someone would un- 
roll it, and then roll up some of that 
barbed wire? 

"Then truly (to borrow words from the 
prophet) the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy 
and singing." □ 
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by Choral Pepper 





rested in the shade of 
the stone rainbow, won- 
dering why so many 
lament the way Glen 
Canyon used to be in- 
stead of praise the way it 
is now. I even felt a bit guilty because I 
was loving it so much — the globs of bul- 
bous sandstone whipped into swirly 
mountains, the rock-walled chambers 
we'd explored between Wahweap Marina 
and Rainbow Bridge landing, and the 
secluded grotto on Lake Powell where 
we'd tied up our boat for a private swim. 

Rainbow Bridge is the most impres- 
sive attraction of new Lake Powell, es- 
pecially when you consider that until 
Glen Canyon Dam tamed the raging 
white rivers of the Colorado, a view of 
this natural rainbow involved an arduous 
overnight trip by muleback from Rainbow 
Lodge on top of Navajo Mountain, or a 
dangerous week-long trip down the Colo- 
rado River with a professional river- 
runner. 

Now you can rent a boat or launch your 
own at Wahweap Marina near Page, Ari- 



From Northern Arizona into Southern Utah Luke Powell is 186 miles long with 1800 
miles of spectacular shoreline. Below, complete facilities, including a free 

ramp, are available at the Wahweap Marina, just north of Glen Canyon Dam. 
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zona, and after a pleasant two-hour cruise, 
enjoy an easy mile-lung hike to the but- 
tress of this fantastic structure. President 
Theodore Roosevelt described it as the 
greatest natural wonder in the world. If 
you are suspicious that his enthusiasm was 
engendered with relief after the hardships 
he endured in getting there, you should 
see it for yourself. Like we did, and prob- 
ably like he did, you'll sit at its foot 
wishing you could describe it in words 
strong and beautiful and never used 
before. 

While Rainbow Bridge may leave you 
weak with awe — and a tittle fatigued 
from the uphill climb — there are lures 
on new Lake Powell more exciting than 
its scenery. Old canyons and landmarks 
.ire under water, sadly enough, but like 
stars, as each falls another ascends to take 
its place. Rising water levels, still about 
201) feet below maximum, continually 
reveal new country never before explored. 

The lake covers an enormous area, 
ISrt-miles in length with over 500 miles 
of meandering shoreline. There are cur- 
rently three concessions where you may 
launch your boat. Hall's Crossing, Hite, 
ami Wahweap. each far distant from the 
other. The only one with a paved road 
to it is Wahweap Marina, across the 
bridge from Page, Arizona, on U.S. 89 
and within sight of Glen Canyon Dam. 
Here a luxurious motor hotel has been 
built by famous river runner Art Greene 

For a map of Lake Powell and other 
information see page 43. 




National Park Service maintains a pier at the landing area below Rainbow Bridge. 
The awesome natural arch is a mile hike from here through scenic canyons. 




Also at the entrance to Rainbow Bridge there is a floating marina with gasoline and 

food supplies. 




and his marina, which lies in the bay be- 
low, can handle boats of any size. There 
is no season on Lake Powell. Trout and 
bass bite summer and winter. Snow covers 
the mountain passes in Utah and Arizona, 
which adjoin this desert lake, so it is 
safest to tow in your boat before snow 
falls, but in the lake region itself, you 
can dress to suit the temperature and 
never suffer with Cow nor heat. 

If you have wondered whether or not 
Lake Powell is interesting enough for an 
entire season of boating, the answer is 
yes. Anything shorter is frustrating, but 
still worth the time it will take to get 
you there. The scenery is spectacular, al- 
most too much so in parts. It is fine for 
the soul to experience Man's insignifi- 
cance in relation to Nature, but we're 
still Man. After awhile this realization 
begins to pall. Then you want to feel 
alive. You want action and mastery. You 
want to propel yourself through water, 
land a fighting bass, or climb a hill above 




An ever changing geologic and color panorama unfolds as yon travel along the shore 
of Luke Powell and into the once inaccessible canyons. 
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the shore and discover a Moqui ruin. 

And this is what is so wonderful about 
Lake Powell. The mystery of the past 
taunts the present. It draws you further 
and further into endless high-walled can- 
yons which finally grow so narrow you 
can only imagine that they open into tan- 
talizing chambers impossible to explore. 
Less than four years ago, those canyon 
floors, which now lie 400 feet under 
water, may have been threaded with 
trails left by a people too ancient for his- 
torians to define. But now you see the 
roosts of eagles. Perhaps when the water 
rises another 200 feet to expose mesas on 
top of these geologic cracks, you'll find 
signs of a more recent tribe of man, the 
Navajo Indian, whose legends describe 
Rainbow Bridge as the rainbow that turn- 
ed to stone. 

As you start up-river from Wahweap 
Marina, you are deep in Glen Canyon, 
looking up through a cylinder of fringe- 
straited walls. You know immediately 
why Navajos weave rust, brown, gray and 
black into their prayer rungs. This is the 
color of their land. 

There are no long stretches of beach 
here, but canyons like Pick Axe or Cathe- 
dral open into sky-vaulted grottos where 
fish dart among sunbeams in the emerald 
waters and each plop of your oar creates 
a melodic echo. Perhaps that is why you 
cut your motor in these serene, private 
little pools; or perhaps it's because you 
don't want to contaminate them with un- 
natural sounds. At any rate, most of the 
canyons in this part of Lake Powell pro- 
vide at least one sandy or clean sandstone 
ledge with plenty of room for a small 
fire, if you carried wood, or to set up 
your portable stove and camp for the 



might see a herd of buffalo wander down 
to drink in a new lagoon created in a 
water-filled valley of the Henry Moun- 
tains — country which has never known a 
wheel. And there are fish, fish, fish — 
trout, big mouth bass, catfish. The fish 
are everywhere on the lake and the sea- 
son is all year. 

On any part of Lake Powell you can 
escape people in a matter of seconds. 
Those who follow crowds, congregate 
around the dam area where you can take 
off on water skiis from Wahweap Marina 
and return to civilization within an hour 
or two. But once you leave the Marina 



There are few, if any, wild animals in 
this lower region of the lake. Ferns hang 
from cracks in walls and occasional 
clumps of trees grow amid cacti, but even 
the bugs so common to other desert areas 
haven't descended these steep walls. 

About the time you begin to feel claus- 
trophobic, canyon walls diminish into 
wide-spread, cascading cliffs and soon the 
terrain takes on greater variety. Water-fill- 
ed canyons and gulches may be level on 
one side of your boat, mountainous on the 
opposite shores. The thrill of this country 
now is in exploration. Other than the big 
events, like Rainbow Bridge and Glen 
Canyon Dam itself, no one can foretell 
what you'll find. What they saw might 
be under water when you arrive. On the 
other hand, you may find something mod- 
ern eyes have never seen. 

In the upper regions of the lake you 



and skim a mile or so up-river, you rarely 
meet more than one or two boats enroute 
to, or returning from, Rainbow Bridge. 
Art Greene of Wahweap also has a float- 
ing marina at Rainbow where you can 
refill your gas tank and replenish supplies. 

But if you want adventure and solitude, 
continue up-river from Rainbow. Where 
the shores grow more enticing, you'll dis- 
cover that beaches of bugless, burrless, 
snakeless red sandstone are softer for 
camping than they look and that the wild, 
rainbow-hued incredible world that sur- 
rounds your campsite is your own little 
world while you're there. □ 
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The completion of the Lagima Dam set off a great celebration. 




Yuma Then; Yuma Now 

by H. Faye Minnich 

(who was there then) 




CLIMBED down from 
the Southern Pacific 
train on one of Septem- 
bers' hottest days 51 
years ago. I'll admit I 
didn't know what to 



think as I looked around, but I needed a 
job so I began to call the situation, an 
adventure. I had come to Yuma to teach. 
I learned as much as I taught. 

Yuma is in Arizona, bordering the 
east side of the Colorado River, about 
20 miles north of Mexico. My teaching 
job was on the west side of the river in 
California, post office Bard. Yuma was, 
and still is, the hub of the locality. There 



was Main Street with a cafe or two, a 
couple of general stores, a drug store and 
a few saloons — the old time kind with 
swinging doors. There were three or four 
churches, two doctors, one elementary 
school and a small high school which had 
originally opened up for business in the 
notorious old territorial prison. 

Occasionally a cowboy would drop into 
town, throw his horse's rein over a hitch- 
ing post and go somewhere to eat or 
drink, his chaps flapping around his legs. 
People who lived on the California side 
did most of their shopping in Yuma. 
They rode horses or came in spring wag- 
ons to the river, hitched their horses to 



the mesquite trees on the bank, then 
either walked the foot bridge alongside 
the railroad track across the river, or fre- 
ried across. 

The old ferry encouraged Yuma's 
growth. Many a California-bound immi- 
grant crossed the river at that point, rid- 
ing the Butterfield Stage Coach. Ruins 
of one stopping place west of the river, 
where travelers could get food and a 
change of horses, can still be seen. It is 
now U.S. Route 80. 

For centuries the land in and around 
Yuma belonged to the Indians, mostly the 
Quechans and the Yaquis and some smal- 
ler tribes. The first white settlers were 
attracted by gold. There was a lot of it 
in the hills and shipping the ore by the 
Southern Pacific became an industry. Je- 
suit missionaries taught the Indians and 
were instrumental in getting the govern- 
ment to establish a school, a church and 
a hospital on a hill on the California side 
in the late 1700s. That became Ft. Yuma. 

Gradually a city began to grow. The 
people were folksy and sociable. Teachers 
were invited to parties. Yuma is still like 
that. Two outstanding pioneer names 
were the Brownstetters and Sanguinettis, 
both merchant families. They are no 
more, but they deserve credit for getting 
Yuma off to a good start. 

However, a few of Yuma's pioneers 
were unfriendly on occasion. An early 
settler told me of an incident that hap- 
pened to him one dark night. He was go- 
ing through Yuma from the valley settle- 
ment of Somerton with a wagonload of 
hogs. It had been raining and the street 
was rutty and difficult for driving. Mak- 
ing the situation more weird, a saloon 
door opened and in the brief light he saw 
somebody pitch something out onto the 
street. When he reached that point, his 
horses balked. Leaving the pigs squealing 
behind him, he got down from his seat 
to investigate. The body of a dead man 
stretched across the road. The settler 
pulled the body to one side; then his 
horses consented to proceed and the party 
moved on. 

The sun is Yuma's most dependable 
feature. One of the first hotels offered 
free meals to customers any day the sun 
did not shine sometime during the day. 
Things really began to buzz in and around 
Yuma in 1912. Thanks to Theodore 
Roosevelt and other forward looking 
fathers, the Laguna Diversion Dam was 
built under the Reclamation Act of 1902. 
Completed in 1912, it was the first pro- 
ject of its kind on the Colorado River. 
Until then, irrigation was privately owned. 
Under Reclamation, each side of the 
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river was levelled and divided into 40 
acre farming units. These plots, with irri- 
gation structures installed, were acquired 
by drawing. The applicant whose name 
was drawn was required to build a dwel- 
ling and pay the construction charges 
over a period of years until it was clear. 

With expert advice from the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
the occupants began farming, at first 
raising cotton, alfalfa and citrus fruits. 
Most of them were inexperienced, hav- 
ing been tradesmen, professionals or in 
fields otherwise unrelated to ranching. 
Life was no bed of roses, indoors or out. 
Sometimes the San Jero (the water man, 
pronounced Zan Kero) would ride his 
horse up to the house and call or whistle. 
"Yoo-hoo. Take the water now,'' Whether 
the rancher was snug in his bed or eating 
lunch, he immediately went to open his 
gates and irrigate his crops. Mosquitoes, 
rattlers and scorpions often disputed his 
rights. The San fero now telephones or 
uses a car to notify water users. 

The refrigerator of those early days was 
ingenious. It consisted of a box with 
shelves, covered with burlap or canvas, 
and kept dripping with water from an 
overhead tank. This simple method of 
evaporation was surprisingly effective in 
keeping butter and milk. Electric refrig- 
erators might have been in the back of 
fomebody's head then, but there was no 
electricity, except in Yuma. 



Some of the women and children were 
sent off to the coast for the hottest weeks 
of summer. Those not so fortunate had 
to match wits with the weather by jump- 
ing into irrigation ditches. The muddy 
water was no complexion treatment, but 
in lieu of swimming pools it was cooling. 

Things went along pretty well until 
1906, when the mighty Colorado went 
on a rampage and a good part of Yuma 
and farm land on both sides of the river 
were flooded. Tremendous losses were 
suffered in crops, homes and business 
establishments. Following this catastro- 
phe, the Parker, Hoover and Imperial 
Dams and the All-American Canal were 
built, which solved the flood menace. All 
diversion in the Yuma area now is from 
Imperial Dam to the All-American Canal, 
which supplies a good part of Imperial 
County in California and Yuma County 
in Arizona. The service is known as the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Most of the water conversation and 
control program occurred during the 
1930s when the country was badly in 
need of prosperity. People came from all 
parts of the country to work on the dams. 
Some liked Yuma, summer heat and all, 
and remained, sending for relatives and 
friends. 

Yuma is still growing up, but it has 
come far in the last 50 years. All the com- 
forts of life available elsewhere are avail- 
able there. One can stay in modern ho- 




When the Colorado River jumped its banks, Yuma suffered uith the flood, but the 
catastrophe instituted a reclamation project that resulted in the produce shou n below. 




tels or motor lodges, or live in air con- 
ditioned houses. For several years Yuma 
has had airport service. The airport is 
now international. 

A permanent Marine Base lies nearby 
and a large military proving ground is 
about 20 miles to the north where ideas 
are born and tested. A modern hospital 
serves the community. The original high 
school which had its beginning in the old 
territorial prison now houses an interest- 
ing museum. An annual rodeo draws 
large crowds and Greyhound Dog Racing 
vies with Santa Anita in betting excite- 
ment. The huge million dollar Greyhound 
Club House with its 40 acres of parking 
space is a show place. There are shopping 
centers, of course, and a new six million 
dollar center is in the planning stage. 

Outstanding in all the Yuma story 
are the surrounding farms on both sides 
of the Colorado. Agriculture still stands 
first, but it is a big business and not 
many operators fool around with 40 acres. 
Land which cost the original settlers $77 
an acre, plus the dwelling, now sells for 
upwards of $1000 per acre. From this 
once challenging, useless looking land 
comes much of the nation's cotton, alfalfa, 
citrus fruits, lettuce, carrots, peanuts, mel- 
ons, sweet corn, sugar beets, dairy pro- 
ducts and meats. Some crops are grown 
for seed. Ninety- five percent of the 
world's production of Bermuda Grass 
seed is harvested in Yuma County. Bran- 
gus cattle, a cross breed of the Aberdeen 
Angus and Brahma, got their start in 
Yuma County. They are beefy and adapt 
well to the hot climate because they have 
sweat glands. 

This arid expanse needed only man's 
interest and skill to transform it into an 
Eden. The population is estimated at 
33,950, with a probability of 57,000 by 
1970. Those who stay in the summer 
heat move from air-conditioned cars to 
air-conditioned dwellings. They might 
whistle, "Whew! It's hot today," but they 
aren't suffering any more. 

Lest some wonder how Yuma got its 
name, it must be admitted that nobody 
knows for sure. There is still a Yuma 
Indian Reservation and some think the 
name originated from humo, Indian for 
smoke. The earliest settlers saw brush 
fires on the river hank and were told the 
Indians made medicine and seeded clouds 
for rain with the smoke. The Indians 
themselves like to be called Quechan, but 
their agency on Ft. Yuma is listed as the 
Ft. Yuma Sub-Agency. It is confusing. 

The rugged souls who created Yuma 
paid the price. Those who enjoy it now 
are collecting dividends. □ 
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f Yessir f / could tell you lots of stories about this place," he said. And, he did! 



THE (iOLDSTOUE SIM 

by John Pitts 




very now and then you'll 
spot one — one of those 
curiously different forks 
of time where, in the 
course of history, the 
ages meet and the past 
mingles with the future. 

Such a fork is Goldstone, a sparsely 
populated piece of the Mojave desert 
north of Barstow. Only two neighbors 
occupy this ancient site. One, the space 
tracking station of JPL; the other is the 
old Glory Hole mine. The population 



of the tracking station fluctuates from 
time to time, with some of the nation's 
top scientists and technicians converging, 
upon the desert antenna farm to reap the 
knowledge of space. The population of 
the Glory Hole, a few miles down the 
road, remains constant, though, with one 
solitary resident named Chester. No one 
knows his last name. Chester is a six-gun 
totin' centurion who protects a cluster of 
weather-beaten, dilapidated shacks and 
rusty mining equipment for an Eastern 
syndicate to keep in bean and tobacco 
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money. Caution must be taken to protect 
vandals and sight-seers who might harm 
themselves as well as the property. 

A sad but inevitable tale is revealed on 
this barren land where the paths of these 
two neighbors cross. For the JPL scien- 
tists and technicians, it is the ushering in 
of a new age — the space age. Space ve- 
hicles launched from other parts of the 
nation and bearing such famous titles 
as Ranger, Mariner and Pioneer relay 
their findings to the huge, saucer-shaped 
antennas here. This data will be used to 
assist in manned explorations of space. 

But for Chester, it is the ushering out 
of another age — the age when man came 
to the desert to explore its soil for riches. 
Day after day, Chester employs another 
type of watching. He watches as sand, 
sun, wind and time dissolve the last re- 
maining traces of the glory that once be- 
longed to Goldstone. His eyes, set in his 
cracked, leathery face above a scraggy 
beard, show that the destructive elements 
have taken their toll upon the caretaker, 
also. 

Chester recalls the time when the Gold- 
stone area was dotted with ranches. Cattle 




The "mayor" of Goldstone and his community. Sitting, whittling and remembering are his duties. 
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Who can imagine the stories these two 
hundred-foot ears will hear from space 
in the years to come. 




could be seen on every hill and the Glory 
Hole was a tent town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. The dry lake bed, now used by JPL 
for a landing strip, was a genuine lake. 
It was a time of hard work, hard liquor 
and hard religion, but cattlemen and 
miners prospered alike. Now all is 
changed. The miners knocked the bottom 
out of the Glory Hole and an earthquake, 
it is reported, knocked the bottom out of 
Goldstone Lake. JPL employees report 
that on occasion torrential downpours 
have filled the lake with waves lapping 
the road, but quickly the water sinks out 
of sight. There are no more ranches, no 
more mines, no square dances, picnics, 
revivals, brawls nor wrestling matches — 
only the weathered shacks and the weath- 
ered caretaker. And when they are gone, 
only the antennas and the highly skilled 
attendants will remain. 

But who knows? Perhaps a century 
from now another "Chester" will reside 
at Goldstone. And visitors will trek out 
to talk to the "old-timer" who guards the 
relics of an old rusty antenna in the 
desert. □ 



The Duchess Castle Mystery 



by Ida Smith 




can see the "castle" 
unking over a vol- 
cliff from a spot 
ilong the Tsankawi Trail 
in Bandeh'er National 
Monument in north cen- 
tral New Mexico. The group of adobe 
buildings, which from a distance resem- 
bles a castle, are now in ruins and are 
completely hidden from the paved high- 
way among junipers and pinon pines. An 
air of mystery surrounds them for not 
much is known about their history. 

Known as "Duchess Castle" for many 
years, the buildings were financed by Vera 
Von Bhimenthal, a Russian noblewoman, 
though not a duchess, and her wealthy 
friend, Miss Rose Dugan, in the early 
1900s. The buildings housed living quar- 
ters for the two women and a school 
where they encouraged the making of fine 
pottery and the revival of other ancient 
Indian crafts. 

Many of their students came from the 
pueblo of San Ildefonso not far away and 
during this period San Ildefonso pottery 
received its most notable impetus. The 
school was encouraged by the Laboratory 
of Anthropology, a department of the 
Museum of New Mexico in Santa Fe. 
Mme. Von Blumenthal aided by buying 
the finest of the Indians' crafts for the 
museum collection and Miss Dugan con- 
tributed cash prizes for their best work 
displayed during Fiesta Week. 

The buildings of the school were made 
of adobe bricks. A cement cistern held 
their water supply, which had to be 
hauled in, except what could be salvaged 
from rain drainage. Remnants of a small 
chapel stand among the ruins, evidence 
of an attempt to encourage peaceful re- 
lations among the students. But the rev- 
erence students held for the Great Spirit 
did not always color their relations with 
one another. Due to feuding among pu- 
pils, the school sometimes closed, although 
Dr. Kenneth Chapman, then head of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, and Mr. 
Wesley Bradford cooperated with Mme. 
Blumenthal and Miss Dugan, 

Sometime in the 1920s the school was 




The ruins resemble a castle from a dis- 
tance, but the buildings were actually 
built of adobe brick. Right: Part of the 
building on the hill above the school is 
believed to have been the residence of 
Mme. Blumenthal and Miss Rose Dugan. 

abandoned. Miss Dugan became ill and 
the two women left and never returned. 
The best of the school's pottery was taken 
to the Laboratory of Anthropology. 

Fantastic stories have been told about 
the Castle. Buildings were ransacked by 
treasure hunters until the National Park 
Service took over in 1934 and erected 
fences. What treasure hunters did not 
know was that the members of Russian 
nobility who brought treasures to this 
country were smart enough to keep them 
in bank vaults. 

Mallow and other wild flowers deco- 
rate the silent grounds in summer. Relics, 
prehistoric and contemporary, are pro- 
tected now and for all time by the Na- 
tional Park Service, □ 
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Roundhouse Gothic by Margaret Davis de Rose 




All. roads may come and 
railroads may merge, but 
there is a small town in 
southern Arizona that re- 
fuses to let the spirit of 
railroading disappear 
from its local scene. And certainly there 
isn't a retired "Railroader" alive whose 
eyes do not light up when he comes to 
Patagonia. 19 miles east of Nogales. 
There, on State Highway 82 sits a two- 
story depot which dates back to the dis- 
tant past when "Casey Jones'' roared 
down the track. A plaque near the front 
door summarizes the story behind this 
snappily restored turn-of-the-century 
station. 

Actual service on the Patagonia 
Branch of the Southern Pacific ceased 
in 1961 when the Company petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abondon it. The request was granted. 
So the deserted building, not quite old 
enough for Social Security, took on a 
neglected and pathetic appearance. Local 
residents didn't worry too much, how- 
ever, as the "Roundhouse Gothic," as 
they called the depot, was a conversation 
piece and a delightful "study" for art- 
ists seeking the flavor of the Old West. 

In its heyday, Roundhouse Gothic 
was a handsome building of which the 
elite -both cows and cowmen — were 
proud. Wealthy miners, too, were 
pleased to parade up and down the plat- 



form awaiting their private trains, their 
royal guests or merely freight cars carry- 
ing their gold, silver and copper ore. 
But when, in 1962, word reached Pata- 
gonia's 540 local residents that their be- 
loved landmark of 66 years was to be 
demolished, they rose in unison to fight. 

The Southern Pacific tore up the rails, 
but allowed the building to stand. Im- 
mediately the Sonoita-Patagonia Rotary 
Club took over. They restored it to its 
original "beauty" and repainted it the 
familiar brown and yellow. So once again 
artists, historians and natives were happy. 

Then, in 1964, the Arizona Highway 
Department decided Route 82 should be 
widened to take care of increasing auto 
traffic. Much to everyone's amazement, 
including the engineers, it was discovered 
Roundhouse Gothic stood smack-dab in 
the middle of the proposed road. There 
seemed to be no hope. On July 6th, the 
day of execution, another old landmark 
was destined for destruction. 

Then again, organizations, natives, 
friends and even enemies, rushed to pro- 
tect the depot. The Rotary Club obtained 
a deed to the building from the Southern 
Pacific. They also acquired a strip of 
land on the railroad's right-of-way. With 
their hard-gained money, they moved 
Roundhouse Gothic 4*> feet away, to 
safety. So July 6th, 1964, came and went. 
The Southern Pacific Depot remains as a 
symbol of a romantic period in American 
history called the Railroad Era! □ 
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with a chapter on 
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Cooking and Comping on the Desert" is 
more than jusr a book on preparing for a 
desert outing or making meals that will 
appeal while in camp. This book is a brief 
manual on how to survive in the desert . , . 
the book is o must for anyone making o 
trip to the desert, whether It is his first or 
fiftieih. BJU HILTON, Sonta Borbam News- 
Press. 



Plus 25 cents mailing charges, California 
addresses add 16 cents tax. Send check or 
money order to Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif, 92260 
AUTOGRAPHED COPIES ON REQUEST 
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GOLD A K and DETECT RON 

METAL DETECTORS 

Locale Buried Treasure, Explore Ghost 
Towns, Discover High Ore Deposits, 
Detect Gold Nuggets, Find Lost Jewelry, 
Enjoy Beachcombing. Spot Coirs 

Philtron Electronics 

T.V. & Radio Tubes Vt Price 

Mail Orders Accepted 
We Honor BankAmericards 

Stratford Square Center 1 blk no. of McFadden 
10056 Cunningham Ave. off Brookhurst 

Westminster. Calif. Ares Code 714 839-1810 



JlWUftr CRAFTS CATALOG 



FREE >»i»g" 

Lapidary - rockhvundlng - fewtlry making . 
add up to a fascinating creative art! 



GET CRAFT'S BIGGEST CATALOG 



World's largest selection -over 10,000 
.Imports from all parts of the 
STONES— JEWE1IT MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS— BOOKS— CI A FT TOOLS 
MACHINERY— SUPf LIES' — ETC 




DIRECT FROM AUSTRALIA. 

OPALS and SAPPHIRES 

This Month's Best Buy 

fnexpensvie Cut Opals ready for mounting. 
10 SOLID OPALS — MIXED SIZES 
10 OPAL DOUBLETS— ALL SIZES 
ALL 20 STONES $18.00 
Free Airmail 



Send personal cheque, international money 
order, bank draft. Free 16 page list of oil 
Australian Gemstones. 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294 Little Collins Sir..! 
MELBOURNE, C.I . AUSTRALIA 



ROCKHOUNDS 



TURQUOISE nugget key choin plus 175 page 
rockhound catalog $1.00. Mony pages in full 
color showing thousands of cut gemstones, 
mountings, gem stone rough from around the 
world and all supplies necessary to moke 
jewelry for profit or fun. It s easy! Gemex 
Co., Dept. DM, Hwy 76. Pala, Calif. 92059 
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Dept D 

Pala. Calif. 



MOVING? 

SO VOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

There is a (hong* of address form 

in; 



A monthly feature by the author of Ghost Town Album, Ghost Town Trails, 
Ghost Town Shadows, Ghost Town Treasures and Boot Hill 



Terlingua, Texas 



BY LAMBERT FLORIN 





he ruins of sun-drenched 
Terlingua stand on a 
slope facing the Rio 
Grande. From almost any 
spot in the old quick- 
silver mining camp you 
i an Ivvk over the river In the rocky moun- 
tains of old Mexico. There is something 
different about Terlingua, something ro- 
mantic. Part of this aura derives from the 
smooth syllables of its name, an appela- 
tion more musical even than the pure 
Spanish from which it must have been 
derived, tres lenguns. Some say the "three 
languages" are the Indian spoken by the 
original inhabitants, the Spanish used by 
their conquerors and the English of later- 
coming Yankees. Another version also 



logical, the Indians of the wide 
flung desert country along the Rio Grande 
used at least three dialects of their lan- 
guage. 

When the first Spanish speaking ex- 
plorers arrived at the junction of Ter- 
lingua Creek and the Rio Grande, well 
before 1800, they found a village of adobe 
huts fenced with ocotillo canes. The na- 
tives there were friendly, but raiding 
Apaches were not. These intruders fre- 
quently drove out villagers, who later re- 
turned to find all brush and wood struc- 
tures burned, their cattle killed. Depreda- 
tions were slowed, if not entirely halted, 
in 1850 upon the arrival of troops of 
U.S. Cavalry. It wasn't until 1 880 that the 



AUTHORS! 

If you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be Interested in our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
lawyers, executives, teachers, scholars and 
even housewives have seen their work pub- 
lished, promoted and marketed on a digni- 
fied, professional basis. All subjects con- 
sidered — non-f Ictlon, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page illustrated bro- 
chure today. Aslt for Booklet, D, 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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WITH METAL & MINERAL 
DETECTORS 
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White's, Goldak, Detectron, Fisher 

"TREASURE HUNTERS MANUAL" by Karl 
van Mueller, 7th edition, PP. $6.00. 

FREE — Indexes for Topo Maps, stock Western 
stotes, each state has index. 



9322Colif rnio Ave., South I 
Store Hours: 9:30 to 5:30, closed Sunday 
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menace of marauding Apache warriors 
was removed. 

For many years Indians of all tribes had 
been making free use of the soft, easily 
crushed red rock along Terlingua Creek 
to manufacture war paint. It remained for 
cattle wranglers Devine McKinncy and 
Jess Parker to recognize the rocks as cin- 
nabar, the ore which yields mercury, or 
quicksilver. 

While seeking a mining claim to the 
land, the wranglers were disappointed to 
find that Howard E. Perry of Portland, 
Maine, had beaten them to it. History is 
a little vague as to why Perry wanted the 
property, but certain it is that when the 
lumberman received an inquiry from Mc- 
Kinney and Parker about the land, he 
didn't answer it. After a third solicitation, 
the tight-fisted, close mouthed Mainer be- 
gan to wonder what was so all-fired de- 
sirable about his waste land on the inter- 
national border. So he wrote to Wingfall 
Van Sickel of Alpine, Texas, 90 miles 
from Terlingua, to ride over there and 
take a look. Although Van Sickel was an 
attorney by profession, he must have been 
a prospector at heart because he recog- 
nized the cinnabar. When convinced of 
the worthwhile extent of the red deposits, 
he urgently advised Perry to hurry out to 
Texas and tightly secure his claim. 

Perry did as Van Sickle advised. He 
set up a large scale cinnabar mining oper- 
ation on Terlingua Creek, hiring exper- 
ienced Robert Lee Cartiege of Austin to 
supervise it. "Primitive" describes the 
project in its early stages. When enough 
raw red ore had been hand dug by In- 
dian and Mexican labor, it was loaded 
onto a wide-wheeied wagon that could 
negotiate the road to Alpine through the 
sandy river washes. 



Cinnabar is usually a combination of 
some form of sulphur and the desired 
mercury. Refining is comparatively sim- 
ple—just enough applied in the roasting 
ovens to drive off the easily vaporized 
sulphur, then raised sufficiently to vapor- 
ize the mercury which is caught in a still. 
The metal is liquid more than 13 times 
as heavy as water. It is stored and shipped 
in "flasks," containers similar to a metal 
pipe with a screwed-in metal "cork" to 
prevent the fast-running, evasive stuff 
from leaking out. The standard weight of 
such a container is 76l/ 2 pounds, a stand- 
ard since Roman times when the flask 
was of pottery. 

Terlingua has a history of water prob- 
lems — too little available at the surface, 
too much in the lower levels of the 
mines. Often the precious liquid had to 
be rationed out by the pail full. But 



down in the shafts of the mines, seeping 
water accumulated to depths that at times 
precluded mining. The lady of the adobe 
house went each morning down to the 
little tank which accumulated what flow- 
ed down from a small spring above, filled 
her pails, then balanced them on the ends 
of a yoke for transportation. An almost 
unlimited amount of water flowed past 
in the Rio Grande, however, but it was 
too thin to plow and too thick to drink. 

Perry's Chisos and Terlingua Mining 
Companies paid off very well for years, 
the characteristic fluctations of his sil- 
very metal alternately elevating and de- 
pressing prices. During a low period, 
World War I broke out and the demand 
for mercury expanded the economy of 
Terlingua to such an extent that owners 
built a movie house, a church and a large 
company store. Perry extended his opera- 
tions beyond the point of stability. With 
the ending of hostilities, his empire 
collapsed. 

Today the once teeming town is de- 
serted, except for a caretaker at the store. 
Enough buildings survive to make worth- 
while a trip to see them. Impossible to 
overstress is the warning that many yawn- 
ing, open shafts exist all over town. These 
are not fenced nor protected. 

Our photo is taken from what would 
in Italy be the loggia of the most im- 
pressive structure remaining in Terlingua, 
one which housed offices and quarters 
for top employees. Seen at left are the 
store and other company buildings. 
Through the last arch at the right are the 
mountains of Mexico across the Rio 
Grande. □ 
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OPERATES ON 
VEHICLES 6-V. 
12-V BATTERY 




Now you can have 6,000 lbs. of 
pull power available whenever you 
need it, wherever you go. You know 
you can get your vehicle or others, 
out of a jam! Does all your heavy 
work around camp, home, job, too. 
Easy, one-woman operation. Thou- 
sands in use for sports, business. 
Fits any 2 or4-wheel drive. At l-H, 
other truck dealers or write: 
BELLE VIEW MFG. CO., INC. 

512Q-DM S.E. Milwaukie Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97202 



Desert Hants 
and People 

By SAM HICKS 

Foreword by Erie Stanley Gardner 

The author, a veteran traveler and explorer, 
sets forth in loyman's language the fascina- 
ting lore of natural herbs and shrubs used 
for healing, food, beverages, medicinal 
remedies and utilitarian purposes by the 
primitive people of the Southwest. Excellent 
photographs with 75 pages of text, hard- 
cover, $5.95. Pleose include 25c for hand- 
ling charges and 4 % sales taxes for Cali- 
fornia resident. Send check or money order 
to DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP, Palm 
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CAMPERS 
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FASTER, SAFER GOING! 
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~DiAt!iL COOKERY 

Food Editor C^ruiM^ J-^cLjL 0**4+**J 



CHILI— TAMALE CASSEROLE 

1 lb. ground beef 
l /z cup chopped onion 
V2 teaspoon garlic salt 

1 tablespoon chili powder 
Vs teaspoon cumin 
1 can tomato soup 
V2 can sliced ripe olives 
1 can prepared tamales 
In skillet cook meat until gray with 
onion, chili powder and cumin; stir 
to separate meat. Add soup and 
olives. Pour into shollow baking dish. 
Remove paper from tamales, dis- 
carding juice, and place over meat 
layer. Bake at 350 degrees for 30 
minutes. If tamales begin to look 
dry, cover with foil for the last ten 
minutes. 



CORNISH HENS MANDARIN 

4 Rock Cornish Game Hens 
y 2 teaspoon each of thyme and 
tarragon crushed 
salt and pepper to taste 
2 limes 

4 tablespoons butter 
1 can Mandarin oranges, 

undrained 
1 can water chestnuts, drained 
and sliced 
Place hens breast side down in 
greased roasting pan. Salt and pep- 
per and sprinkle with half the herb 
mixture and juice of 1 lime. Dot with 
2 tablespoons butter. Roast uncover- 
ed at 350 degrees for 30 minutes. 
Remove from oven and turn other 
side up and sprinkle with remaining 
herbs, juice of other lime and dot 
with remaining butter. Add Mandarin 
oranges with their liquid and add 
sliced water chestnuts. Return to 
oven and roast 30 minutes longer or 
until done. Place birds on platter and 
thicken the sauce with 1 teaspoon 
corn starch dissolved in cold water. 
Cook for a few minutes until thicken- 
ed. This sauce is delicious served 
over cooked rice or may be poured 
over hens. 



HAM SOUFFLE 

1/2 cup butter or margarine 

1/2 cup flour 
Blend these together. Add 2 cups hot 
milk and cook until very thick. It will 
pull away from pan. Remove from 
heat. Add 6 egg yolks beaten until 
light, 1/2 teaspoon salt, teaspoon 
pepper, a dash of cayenne and 1 cup 
grated cheese. 

Stir over heat until cheese is melted. 
Add y 2 cup finely chopped cooked 
ham. 

Allow to cool while you beat 6 egg 
whites until they form peaks. Fold 
lightly into the cheese mixture. Pour 
into buttered individual casseroles 
or souffle dishes. Cover tops with 
slices of Swiss or American cheese. 
Bake for 15 minutes in very hot, 500 
degree, oven until they are puffed 
high and crusty. Serve at once. Half 
this recipe makes three large or four 
medium servings. 



CORN BEEF CHEESE CASSEROLE 

1 can corned beef, flaked 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

1 can tomato sauce 

1 package cream cheese (3 oz.) 
% cup cottage cheese 
y 3 cup sour cream 

1 tablespoon chopped green 
pepper 

8 ounces noodles, cooked and 
drained 

Heat tomato sauce, corned beef and 
onion, simmering until onion is ten- 
der. Combine cottage cheese, cream 
cheese, sour cream and green pep- 
per. Place half of the noodles in 
greased casserole, top with cheese 
mixture, then remaining noodles. 
Pour meat mixture over top. Bake at 
350 degrees for 30 minutes. The 
cheese mixture gives this dish a very 
rich flavor. Serves four generously. 



HAM SLICE DINNER 

1 ham slice, % inches thick 

1 can small lima beans or 1 
package frozen 

salt and pepper 

2 cups grated American cheese 
6 slices pineapple or 6 peach 

halves 

1 tablespoon melted butter 
Broil ham on each side for 10 min- 
utes. Meanwhile heat canned beans 
or cook frozen ones; drain, salt and 
pepper. Pile beans on ham and 
sprinkle with cheese. Place fruit 
around ham and dribble with butter. 
Return to broiler and broil until 
fruit browns and cheese melts and 
browns lightly. Serves 4. 

ROUND STEAK NAPOLIAN 

1 round steak, % to 1 inch thick 
V4 cup Italian dressing 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 1/2 teaspoons salt 

Vs teaspoon garlic salt 

1 tablespoon brown sugar 

2 tablespoons cooking oil 
1/2 cup water 

1/4 cup chili sauce 

y 2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 small onion sliced 
1 small can mushrooms 
Combine lemon juice, dressing, 
brown sugar, salt and garlic and mar- 
inate steak in this for 4 hours, turn- 
ing over after 2 hours. Drain and 
brown steak on both sides in oil. Add 
water, chili sauce and Worcestershire 
sauce to marinade, and after taking 
steak out of pan and pourng off the 
oil, place back in pan, slice onion 
over steak and pour marinade mix- 
ture over it. Put lid on pan and sim- 
mer for IV2 °r 2 hours until tender. 
Pour mushrooms with juice over top 
of steak. Cook a few minutes to heat 
mushrooms. Place in hot serving 
dish, thicken gravy and pour over. If 
you prefer you may add sliced car- 
rots at the same time as onions, and 
omit mushrooms. 
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Hints for Desert Travelers 



by Bruce Barron 




Looking like a monstrous bumper 
jack, the Hi-lift Jack traces its heritage 
back to the early day Wagon Jack with 
which pioneers hoisted covered wagons 
over perilous immigrant trails. This "Hi- 
lift" jack can be scooted under a bumper 
that is almost touching the ground, and 
will raise the end of a heavily loaded 
vehicle to a height of four feet, giving 
ample room to remove high centers, fill 
in voids, dig out sand or muck, put on 
tire chains, or change a flat. 

If you slide off the road, you can man- 
euver your vehicle out of a ditch by plac- 
ing this jack in a horizontal position 
against the bank and pushing sideways. 
If you are on a high center, put the jack 
under the front bumper and raise until 
you have good traction on the rear wheels, 
then back up. The jack will pivot as the 
vehicle moves. 

Another easy maneuver is to center the 



jack at the front or rear of the vehicle 
and raise to its fullest height. By giving 
the vehicle a hard nudge to the left or 
right, it will vault off the jack onto firm 
footing. Do not put the base of the jack 
in its socket ahen pivoting, since it may 
damage the socket or cause the jack to 
bend under severe stress conditions. 

Ranchers, sheepherders, forest rangers, 
road and utility maintenance crews, all 
can testify as to the versatility of this de- 
pendable jack. Priced at about $30.00, 
the Hi-lift Jack (manufactured in Bloom- 
field, Indiana) is available at the larger 
hardware stores and at Farm and Ranch 
supply houses. You will have to improvise 
a base for the socket to sit on — laminat- 
ing two 12" x 15" pieces of ply- 
wood will suffice. In the above photo, 
Sam Hicks, "trail boss" for Erie Stanley 
Gardner expeditions, demonstrates the 
high-lift jack. □ 




Atencion Baja i 
Conquistadors* 

If you are of that muy loco breed 
who has traveled at least part of 
THE ROAD in Baja then you can 
display the 



BAJA 
CAR 
BADGE 



Mad* in England (he Baja Badge It green, 
white and gold enamel mounted on a heavily 
chrome-plated frame, with bait holes for 
mounting. Ay-, by 3% lnche«. A distinctive 
emblem for proud Baja adventurers lasting 
a lifetime. ONLY (5.95 POSTPAID. Calif, 
resident! add 14 cervtt latet tax. Immediate 
shipment. Send check or money order to Dick 
Cepek, P.O. Box 181, Dept. DB, South Gate, 
Calif. 90280. 




DESERT Magazine Bookshop 

* it 

Since 1937 The World's Largest 
Selection of Books on The West 



TODD'S LODGE 

OAK CREEK CANYON 

the center of Northern Arizona 

American plan accommodations with, fOiiic 
individual cottages. Central to Grand Canyon, 
Navajo and Ho pi Reservations, Sedan a'a Red 
Rock Country and the ghost town of Jerome, 



Tlii"! Lte|l-a ml In S. of FlJEStatf on U.S. 89* 
Write fir Brochure « 0>k Creek Route • Sciiona, irk 



MAPS 
GHOST TOWNS 

"CALIFORNIA GHOST TOWN TSAILS" 

Contains }6 full page maps showing the way to 90 
ghost towns in CallForniai deserts and mountains with 
mi luge lo the tenth of i mile, 36 photographs show 
the old town sites u they appear today, not is they 
did )0 or 100 years ago. Collect old bottles, western 
relics, antiques, buried treasure. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money bade 
Ordar Howl Only 52 95 

A. L. ABBOTT 
Dept. D - 14 

1)15 West Romneya Drive — Anaheim. Calif. 
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gjfe BACK COUNTRY 



EDUCATE AND PROSECUTE! 

A long time Desert Magazine subscriber recently asked me why we do not pub- 
lish rock collecting articles with maps showing the location of colJecting areas as Ran- 
dall Henderson, founder of Desert, once published in every issue. 

1 told him we do not for the same two reasons we do not pinpoint in our travel 
maps the exact location of petroglyphs, pictographs and artifacts. We state they are in 
the area, but not precisely where. 

The reasons are greedy commercial collectors and vandals. These people probably 
constitute only a fraction of one percent of desert travelers, but their wanton destruc- 
tion of private and state property, litter of trash and complete disregard for other peo- 
ple increasingly is found, even in the most remote regions. 

Trashy people are not only criminals, they are worse than animals; at least ani- 
mals clean up after themselves. As for the exhibitionists who carve their initials over 
pre-historic petroglyphs and spray paint on rocks, they should not be classed as homo 
sapiens, but rather below the apes, and that's not being fair to apes. 

Once the desert and mountain areas, as one old prospector said, "belong to just 
us and God." This is not true today. As the tempo of competitive business and muni- 
cipal living increases every year, families are discovering the beauty and tranquility of 
suddenly coming upon a wild palm grove, visiting old mines where they can get a 
first hand view of this historic past of The West, or finding ancient Indian ruins and 
artifacts. We are gratified that these "newcomers" are finding this new life through 
the pages of DESERT MAGAZINE. We welcome them to the desert areas, but we 
do not welcome the people, inconsiderate or deliberate, who litter and destroy. 

The considerate must educate the inconsiderate to act in the desert as they would 
in their own home or back yard. DESERT welcomes suggestions from readers as to 
how this educational program can be increased and broadened. 

As for the vandals there is only one way to stop their destruction- — through 
criminal prosecution. Unfortunately, there are not enough rangers and officers to 
cover the hundreds of thousands of square miles of the outdoor West. The Antiquities 
Act of 1906 makes it a criminal offense to deface or destroy historic or prehistoric 
ruins or artifacts ON ANY FEDERAL LAND. This includes not only recreational 
areas and parks but all land owned by the Federal government, including Bureau of 
Land Management areas. And the various states of the West have similar stringent 
laws for state land. 

To help preserve the natural beauty of our western outdoors, DESERT will in- 
tensify its attempts to educate the inconsiderate. To combat the deliberate vandals 
DESERT henceforth has a standing offer of $100.00 to any person who aids in the 
arrest and conviction of anyone violating the United States Antiquities Act, and $25.00 
to any person who aids in the arrest and conviction of anyone violating any anti-litter 
and anti-destruction act of any of the western states. 

In addition, to constantly remind people of the increasing amount of vandalism 
and disregard of other persons rights to enjoy unmolested nature, we will publish a 
photograph each month entitled "Vandal of the Month." Let's all join in this battle 
to protect our American heritage. 




COMPILED BY JACK PEPPER 



Western Events 



Information on Western Events must be 
received at DESERT six weeks prior to sched- 
uled date. 

PHOENIX JEEP CLUB 8th Annual Jamboree, 
March 20-26, Stanton, Arizona. For WD ve- 
hicle owners and families and guests, NOT for 
sand buggies, two wheel drive vehicles, motor- 
cycles or scooters. Write P. O. Box 168, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 85001 for details. 

AVION TRAVELCADE CLUB Western Inter- 
national Rendezvous of 1967. April 3 through 
9. Holiday Isle Trailer Park, Tucson, Arizona. 
OWNERS OF AVION CAMPERS AND 
TRAILERS ONLY. 

NORWALK ROCKHOUNDS 3rd annual 
show, Apr. 8, New River School, Norwalk. 

KERN COUNTY MINERAL SOCIETY 9th 
Annual Gem and Mineral Show, April 15 & 
16. Kern County Fairgrounds. Bakersfield. 
Calif. Admission free. Saturday 10 A.M. to 
10 P.M. Sunday 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

BERKLEY GEM AND MINERAL SOCI- 
ETY'S 4th annual World of Gems, April 15 
& 16, Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Calif. 



The exhibitionist who carved these letters over the Indian petroglyphs near Barstow, 
California when caught can be sent to jail in violation of the Federal Antiquities Act. 



COMMUNITY FLOWER 
SHOW, Apr. 15 & 16, Riverside Armory, Riv- 
erside, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO ANTIQUE BOTTLE CLUB'S 
2nd annual show, April 22 & 23, Town Hall. 
Julian, Calif. Admission free. 

AVION TRAVELCADE CLUB, Spring Rally 
of California Unit. May 4 through May 7. 
Ranch Oso, near Santa Barbara, Calif. OWN- 
ERS OF AVION CAMPERS AND TRAILERS 
ONLY. For information write Williard Young, 
P. O. Box 744, Vistta, California. 92083. 

INDIO SIDEWINDER 4 WD CRUISE, May 
6-7. A family 4WD event open to the public 
where four wheel drive enthusiasts are led on 
a cross country trip. See Erie Stanley Gardner's 
"Th Desert Is Yours" for description. For com- 
plete information write to Sareea AI Jamel 
1WD Club. P. O. Box 526, Indio, Calif. 92201. 

TOURMALINE GEM AND MINERAL SOCI- 
ETY'S 18th annual show. May 6 & 7. Helix 
High School, 7323 University Ave., La Mesa, 
Calif. (San Diego). Free Admission. 

YUCAIPA VALLEY GEM AND MINERAL 
CLUB'S annual show. May 13 & 14. Grange 
Hall, 12165 2nd Street, Yucaipa, Calif. 
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TRAVEL 




Want to Explore the Chocolate Mountains? 

Since the start of World War II the Chocolate Mountains, east of the 
Salton Sea have been used as an aerial gunnery range and therefore re- 
stricted to travel or exploration. Prior to WWI these mountains were the 
stamping ground for many a prospector and are rich in lore and semi-prec- 
ious stones. DESPITE WHAT YOU MAY HEAR FROM UNINFORMED 
SOURCES THESE MOUNTAINS ARE BEING USED BY THE MILITARY TO- 
DAY AND ARE PATROLLED TO KEEP OUT UNAUTHORIZED PERSONS. 

However, you can go into the mountains if you obtain permission first. 
As a result of information supplied to DESERT by Frank Anton, Garden Grove, 
Calif, we wrote to the Fleet Liaison Division, Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, 
Arizona 85364, and received the following prompt and courteous reply from 
Major A.L, Blair, U.S.M.C., Fleet Liaison Division Officer: 

Dear Mr. Pepper: 

Thank you for the issue of Desert Magazine which I found to be a very 
interesting publication. 

Restricted area R-2507 which encompasses some of the Chocolate 
Mountain Range is controlled by MCAS, Yuma. The northern portion 
of this area is used extensively as a high explosive ordnance impact 
area and is not considered safe for ground travel without being accom- 
panied by explosive ordnance disposal personnel due to the possibility 
of the presence of unexploded bombs. The southern portion of the 
range is available for entry when it is not scheduled for weapon train- 
ing. 

Anyone desiring entry into restricted areas controlled by MCAS, Yuma 
should write a letter to the Commanding Officer, MCAS, Yuma, giving 
the dates desired, number of people involved and an itinerary to in- 
clude the route to be covered while in the restricted area. A phone call 
to this office 725-2214 would be the best procedure for determining 
dates the range is not scheduled. Each person entering the range will be 
required to negotiate a Hold Harmless Agreement and return it to this 
office prior to entering the range. When this has been accomplished, a 
letter of authorization will be mailed to you which will contain instruc- 
tions regarding procedures prior to entry and upon departure from the 
range. I hope this will supply the information you have requested. 

Sincerely, 

A. L. BLAIR 

Major. U. S. Marine Corps 
Fleet Liaison Division Officer 




Sound Off! 

Do you have any information you want 
to share with other Back Country Trav- 
elers? Do you have any questions about 
how or where to obtain an item, how to 
get somewhere, condition of terrain, is 
a certain area restricted? Then write to 
SOUND OFF. Desert Magazine. Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. 

• • 

In your January issue you mention a 
metal detector. What I want to know is 
what kind do you use or what would you 
buy and what price range do you recom- 
mend? The wife and I are in our 60s 
and expect to roam around the desert and 
mountains just to see what we can find. 

S, D. Case, 
Glendora, Calif. 
Readers visiting our book shop and by 
mail daily ask me what metal detectors I 
recommend. Buying a metal detector is 
like buying an automobile and should be 
based on what you are looking for and 
the amount of use. There are several well 
built models, which, though they vary in 
appearance, all are good and will bring 
yon a great deal of fun . . . and possible 
monetary reward. I suggest you write for 
information to the businesses whose ad- 
vertisements appear in Desert Magazine, 
or stop by their stores and they will gladly 
give yon a demonstration. I always carry 
a metal detector with me . . . and some- 
day I'll find that elusive pot of gold. 

• • 

DRY WASHERS 

In your latest issue, March, 1 noticed a 
request in the 'Sound Off column for in- 
formation regarding blueprints for a dry 
washer. In the California Mining Jour- 
nal for February, on page 6 there is an 
advertisement for blueprints. The address 
is: Bowser, 1675 Wilson Ave., Upland, 
Calif. 91786, Dept. CM J. phone (714) 
982-25M. There are two models listed. 
Model 10—17.80; Model 30— $10.40 
(gas driven). We both enjoy your maga- 
zine very much. We just wish we could 
spend all of our time on the desert, chas- 
ing lost gold mines instead of pursuing 
food and tax money. 

Mrs. O. J. Ainsworth, 
BIythe, Calif. 

Concerning plans for a dry washer, a 
complete set of instructions is found in 
the Jan. 1966 issue of "Popular Mechan- 
ics." It is powered by a % H.P. Ohllson 
and Rice gas engine. 

Bruce Muff, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Trading Pest 
CLASSIFIEDS 



• AUTO ACCESSORIES 

HOW TO INSTALL Ft' 1 Brokes on a Jeep" — $1. 
Also, How to Install 283 Chev. In CJ-5 
without moving steering, brakes, clutch ar 
rongement — no cutting front crossmember or 
Firewall— $1.00. Lloyd Novak, Bo* 1324. 
Whitrier, Calif. 9060 4. 

LAND ROVER OWNERS— Armstrong Hi-Flotation* 
tires, 9 wide wheels, genuine Rover centers 
Free catalog. Cepek, Box 181-D, Sooth Gate. 
California 902S0. 

JEEP CONVERSION ARTICLES. Chevrolet steering; 
II" brakes, Chevrolet V-8 in CJ-5. $1.00 
each article. Lloyd Novak. Box 1324, Whit- 
tier, Cohf. 90604. 

CAR WON T START? Genco ignition tester tests 
battery, points, plugs, coil, condenser. No 
tools needed. No parts to remove. Requires 
no knowledge of wiring. Doesn't run down 
battery. Carry in glove compartment. Send 
$15 todoy to Reed Engineering, 620 S. Ingle- 
wood Ave.. Inglewood. Calif. 90301. 



• ART 

RANCHO ENVIRONMENTAL EMPHASIS: Point en- 
largement of Leonardo de Vinci's swipe at 
Botticelli for landscape triviality! Twentynine 
Palms. (Call 367-6124 for directions). " 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find it! Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES ' in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901 . 

GIFT FOR graduates. Gel Rich in Spite of Your- 
self. " Foolproof formula can be mastered in 
three hours— $1. Gifts, 622 Hot Springs, San- 
ta Barbara, Calif, 931 03. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded mop 1881, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $1 50. Theron Fox, 
1296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

SURVIVAL BOOKSI Guerrilla Warfare, Wilde7 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense. 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale. Arizona 85301 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, mops, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

FREE 84 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
tokewood Blvd.. Betlflower, Calif 907 6. 

NEW 7TH "EDITION: "Ghost Town Bottle PrTce 
Guide —redesigned, revised, enlarged. Lead- 
ing western price guide on antique bottles, $3 
postpaid to Wes Bressie, Rt. 1 , Box 582, Eagle 
Point, Oregon 97524. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

SNAKES OF ARIZONA, 22T page»7 82 photo- 
graphs, 82 range mops of each subspecies, 
complete literature seorch, and collecting 
experiences. This work will be useful to 
sportsmen, campers and hikers, naturalists 
and students with its 40 page introduction to 
the differing habitat areas of the state, 10 
map diagrams, and desert lore. Hard cover 
and heavy enamel paper. $10.63. Azul Quin- 
ta Press, 3766 S. Mission. Fallbrook, Calif. 
92028. 

"GUIDE TO Old Bottles, Contents & Prices." 250 
illustrations, ads, labels plus price list, $2.75. 
Valuable cross reference to Handbook for the 
Battleologist;" 1000 bottles, description and 
rarity, $2.75. Richard Fike, 1135 Maxfield 
Dr., Ogden, Utah 84404. 

INvTrAT ION TO VISIT your" Oregon Desert" this 
summer. Begin enjoyable vacation now. Send 
for The Oregon Desert" $6.50; ' East of the 
Cascades ' $4.95; "Oregon for the Curious' 
$1.95; "Northwest Gem Trails" $2.00. Post- 
paid. Comprehensive list of paperbacks, cloth- 
bounds on bottles, ghost towns, rock hunting, 
Gemland, Box 243, Bend, Oregon , 97701. 

A BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S Book and "The Past In 
Glass" by Pal and Bob Ferroro— two most 
complete sources available for novice and ad- 
vanced bottle collectors. Illustrations, check- 
lists, explanations. $3.25 each postpaid. The 
Little Gloss Shack. 3161 -B 56th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95820. 

BEGINNERS GUIDE. Where the gold is and how 
to get it. Detailed instructions and sketches 
plus free placer gold specimen. Price $! cash. 

_N Schultz , Sutter C ree k, Cal if. 95685. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1 50 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 

WYOMING COLLECTORS GUIDE— excellent book 
with maps of good rock hunting locallties. 
Find jade, agates, fossils, etc., on your next 
trip to Wyoming, $2 postpoid. Eloxite Book 
shop, Wheatland, Wyoming 82201. 

COMPLETE SET "Desert Magazines" including 
some binders — $225. Excellent condition. 
Phone larea code 2131 845 -7 337. 

"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun $4.00 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone. 
CoTif. 92359-. 

"ASSAULT ON BAJA," E. Washburn, 3934 
Cortland, Lynw ood, Calif. $2.00 tax included, 
zest of dicsovery" writes Belden ; "wide- 
eyed experience" says Powell USC. 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE: Complete guide to over 
100 ghost towns in California, only $1.95. 
W. Abbott, 1513 West Romneya Drive, Ana- 
heim. California. 

FRANK FISH — Treasure Hunter — said Gold is 
where you find it, His book "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines" tells how and where to look, 
93 locations, photos and maps. 19x24 
colored mop pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50 Map $1.50. Special: both $2.50 post 
paid. Publisher, Erie Schaefer. 14728 Peyton 

_ Drive, Chino , Calif . 91710. 

BOOK HUNTING is our business, service is our 
product. No charge for search. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D-J Book Search Service, P. O. 
Box 3352-D, Son B ern ardino, Ca lif . 924 04 . 
FROM THE KITCHENS of the Padres ' — Unique 
cookery booklet, authentic Spanish California 
mission days recipes, $1, Bonnie MacMillan, 
1857 Richard, Ceres, Calif. 95307. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

If Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED AOS IS 1 OTH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• BOOKS MAGAZINES 

GHOST TOWN MAPS — New book titled "Califor- 
nia Ghost Town Troils " has pictures, maps to 
California ghost towns. $2.95 A Abbott, 
1513 West Romneya Drive, Anaheim, C alif. 

MAKE OFFER: Desert Magazine — Volume one. 
Number one— complete through December 
1956. First nine years bound. Miscellaneous 
1957—1960. Trebing, 1753 Wilson Avenue, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006, 

WOULD LIKE to purchase copy of "Treasure 
Diver's Guide" by John Potter. Please state 
price. Choral Pepper, Desert Magazine. Palm 
Desert, California. 92260. 



• DESERT STATIONERY 

DESERT LIVINGCOLOR portraits, notecards. 69 
assorted $6.90. Roadrunners, wildflowers 
cactus, dozen assorted, $1.50. Free brochure. 
Artist Henry Mockel, Box 726, Twentynine 
Palms, Calif. 92277 



• EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES 

ENJOY BACKPACK camping. Free booklet tells 
how. Gerry, Dept. 15, Boulder, Colorado 

80302. 

. I A I I ■' CAMPING and mountaineering equip 
ment. Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Ri verside , California. 



• FOR WOMEN 


LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest 


Seautifier.'' 


Complete beauty treatment in one 


joi\ Write 


Lola Barnes. 963 North Oakland. 


Pasadena. 


California 91 104. 




• GEMS 





RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who ore not rock hounds 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary 
supplies, mountings, equipment, black lights 
Why not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock 
Shop, 593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside 
Cali f. OVerland 6-39 56. 

ROUGH TURQUOISE suitable for cutting or tumb- 
ling. Slab and nuggets — 2 ounces, $5. No 
C.O.D. Johnson, Box 127, Fernley, Nevoda 
B9 408. . 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
$1. Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. Lester Lea Box 1125D. Mt. 
Shasta, California. 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books 
Sumner s, 21108 Devonshire. Chatsworth, Cal. 



• GUEST RANCHES -MOTELS 

C-BAR-H GUEST Ranch— Rest or Play — a real 
western holiday. American plan includes 
three delicious meals each day, horseback 
riding, comfortable cottages, swimming pool, 
ranch lodge activities, hay rides, sports 
galore. P.O. Box 373D, Lucerne Valley, Calif. 
Area Cod e 71 4, CH 8-766 6. 

BLU SAND5 MOTEL: rooms with kitchens, day, 
week, month. Television, off the highway, 
6427 Mesquite Ave.. Twentynine Palms, Cali- 
fornia 92277. Phone 367-7426. 
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• HOME STUDY 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



LEARN OIL painting by moil. Also casein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy payments. Art, Box 486, 
Montrose, Colorado. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Large selection of old pawn and 
Kachina dolls. Fine old baskets. Navajo rugs, 
Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and vests, 
pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's para- 
disel Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. 
Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 18, Apple 
Valley , Calif. 

WANTED: OLD Indian basket collections in good 
condition. Indian Baskets of Tucson, 2225 
East Blacklidge Drive, Tucson, Arizona. 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 

TWO INDIAN WAR arrowheads, scalping knife, 
flint thunderbird, two perfect bird arrow- 
heads, all for $5. Catalog free. Arrowhead. 
Glenwood, Arkansas 71943. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Nova|o rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collectors 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., Edit 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 



• MAPS 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego $1.25: Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties SI each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13. California. 

OREGON BOOMS and busts map now available. 
Complete showing of ghost towns on either 
folded field map $1.00 or parchment suitable 
for mounting $2.00. White's Electronics, Inc., 
5weet Home, Oregon 97386. 



• MINING 



UTAH ASSAYING Co., gold and silver specialists. 
Gold, silver, leod, copper: 1.50 each. Spec- 
trographs $5 each. 172 North 9th West, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84 11 6. 

GRUBSTAKING FOR PROSPECTORS and explorers. 
Write: John Gronek, Box 6675, Chicago, III., 
60680. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Inglewood, California. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

DOLLARS — 1678 CC Mint $3.50, very good. 
1878-79 80-81-82 S, Mint, 1 883-84 -85-99- 
1900-01-04 O Mint uncirculated $3 each. 
100 page catalog, Coins, 50e. Shultz, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

CUSTOM FILM finishing by mail since 1932. 
Morgan Camera Shop "The complete photo- 
graphic store,' 1 6262 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California 90028. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 

CHIA SEED, with story: 12 ounces, $1.50; 3"/, 
pound $5.00; 18 pound $21.00. Pollen Chia 
Commerce, Box 2801 -D, Corpus Christi, Texas 
78403. 



RANCHO ENVIRONMENTAL S distinctive 1967 
bioculture "The Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment native Juniper." Tentative deoxygena- 
tion for airmailing, mid 1967. $3.50 each 
germinate, plus $1.95 for deoxygenoting. 
71554 Samarkand Drive, Twentynine Palms, 
Cafif. 92277. 



EL RANCHO Galapagos Cactus Growen. You 
are invited to visit our greenhouses and cactus 
gardens on the east slope of Copper Moun- 
tain. Star Route 1, Box 710, Twentynine 
Palms, California. Phone 362-4329. 

CACTUS PLANTS from the Southwest, in assort- 
ments of 5 and 10 different varieties. Five 
plants — ■$! . Ten plant* — $2, Postpaid In 
U.S.A. Cactus, 2528 E. Madison, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85034. 



• REAL ESTATE 



YUCCA, ARIZONA, improved tract 115x350' 
partly fenced, cactus, Joshua trees on proper- 
ty. Water, electric power, sonitary facilities 
and horse corral. By Route 66. $2350.00 
cash. O. Kruger, Echo Hills Ranch, Star Route 
1, Auburn, Calif, 95603, 

400,000,000 ACRES government public land in 
25 states. Some low as $1.00 ocre. 1967 
report. Details $1.00. Public Land, 422DM 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

40 ACRES in Newberry, Calif. The land of lakes. 
Total price $2950. Raw land $100 down. 
$35 per month. Owner, Box 304, Hesperia, 
Calif. 92345, 

FOR INFORMATION on real estate in or near 
this high desert community, please write or 
visit Ralph W. Fisher, Realtor, 73644 29- 
Palms Highway, Twentynine Polms, Calif. 
92277. 

TEN ACRES unimproved desert tract off Rd. 93 
between Kingman, Arizona and Hoover Dam, 
3600 feet. Dry, clear, desert climate, 
$1375.00 cash. Write O. Kruger, Echo Hills 
Ranch, Star Route 1, Auburn, Calif. 95603. 



NEW TRANSISTOR instrument detects buried 
coins, firearms, treasures, gold, silver. $19.95. 
up. Free catalog. Relco A-18, Box 10563 
Houston IS, Texas. 

FIND BURIED coins, treasures, relics. New super- 
sensitive, low-priced detectors for land or 
underwater use. Free information. Sensitronix, 
2225-L Lou Ellen, Houston, Texas 77018 

NEW FOR '671 Goldak treasure locators. Find 
coins, gold, silver. A profitable yet fun hob- 
by. Goldak, Dept. DMC, 1544 W. Glenoaks, 
Glendale, Calif. 91201. 

PROVEN SENSITIVE M-Scopes locate coins, relics, 
gold, silver, etc. Guaranteed. Terms, Free fas- 
cinating booklet. Fisher Research, Dept. DM7, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 9430 2. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations. 
Dept. 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, California. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Calif. 90714. 

NEW REVOLUTIONARY analytical transistorized 
metal detector. Push button tuning, automatic 
tuning, etc. Many models. Free catalog. Gar- 
diner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N. 7th 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85013. 



• WESTERN GOODS 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royal purple; ghost railroads ma 
tenals, tickets; limited odd items from camps 
of the '60s. Write your interest — Box 64-D. 
Smith, Nevada. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

TWO "WILL" Farms (finest quality) and law- 
yer's 64 page booklet about "Wills'' — com- 
plete, $1.00. National Forms, Box 48313- 

PS , Los Angeles 48, California. 

BALLPOINT PEN that writes in the dark, includ- 
ing tiny batteries and extra refill. One-half 
price $1.95. F. Richardson, Box 5292, St. 
Louis, Mo. 631 15. 




SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 1 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 



Sign Gift Card: "From_ 



One Year $5.00 Two Years $9.50 Three Years $13.00 

(Or 2 One Years) (Or Three One Yeoril 

□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED □ BILL ME LATER 

1 ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

(includes tax and postage) 
Date Binders} with Year(s] . . _ . □ 
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Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped self-addressed 
envelope 



Plank Road . . . 

To the Editor: In the early days we used the 
Plank Road across the Sand Dunes, west of 
Yuma on Highway 80. Today portions of it 
can be seen from the new road but there is 
no reference to its use. Surely a section could 
be mounted at a roadside rest area with an 
explanation of its function. 

EDWARD CANNELL, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Editor's comment: Now there's a good project 
for a civic or service organization. CP. 



White the First Time . . . 

To the Editor: "The Brain Behind the Line" 
in the March DESERT was of particular inter- 
est to me because 1 think the highway dividing 
line is one of the greatest developments of 
modern man. It has probably saved more lives 
than any other invention. I can remember when 
there wasn't one. 

It had quite a development. At first it was 
just a plain white line. Then, because of the 
bad weather problem in the northwest, Wash- 
ington and Oregon hired an expert on color 
to see if they could find a color that would 
have more visibility, As all "experts" on color 
know, orangish-yellow on black is the most 
visible; so assuming macadam roads are black 
this color contrast would be the best. After 
buying great quantities of paint and striping 
the Northwest roads, it was found that maca- 
dam reflects light in a bluish-gray color rather 
than black and doesn't work well with yellow- 
orange. But they had the paint so they carried 
on with it in most areas. 

The next big development was the adding 
of glass reflecting beads, which helped because 
it reflected auto headlights. Then someone 
found that by using a broken line it saved 
money because it took only half the amount of 
paint. Then symbols were developed such as 
double lines, double-double lines, combina- 
tions of solid and broken lines, undulating 
lines and color combination lines etc. The next 
development I expect to see is color coding the 
turn off lanes on freeways. What a boon this 
would be for those of us who get in the wrong 
lane and, end off of the freeway, and can't get 
back to it! 

WILSON TURNER. 
Whittier, California. 



More on Lost Chicago . . . 

To the Editor: The ruins you mentioned in the 
Lost Chicago Mine story (Jan. '67) are those 
of the Indian Hill Railroad camp constructed 
around 1910. Work began on the first tunnel 
in Carrizo Gorge in March of 1910 and con- 
tinued for many years. Over 400 men were 
employed and they kept from 300-400 head of 
stock, which accounts for the semi-permanent 
appearance of the camp. I don't know of any 
gold there, but the area is rich in Indian his- 
tory. There are pictographs, bedrock morteros, 
rock caves and scattered artifacts. One of the 
larger caves was inhabited 2000 years ago. 

R. M. FERGUSON, 
Cypress, California. 



U. F. O. Watchers . . . 

To the Editor: I have a suggestion to pass on 
to Rock Hounds. Why not include the study of 
Unidentified Flying Objects in their hobby? 
Equipment needed would be binoculars, a mag- 
netic compass, radiation counter, and a good 
camera. Most of this equipment is standard 
for most Rock Hounds. 

First, we must recognize the illusive nature 
of Flying Saucers. The desert provides a good 
landing site, especially mineralized areas or 
those near high power transmission lines that 
cross the desert. 

Most of the satallites and space craft that 
have been launched travel from west to east, 
with the rare exception of satallites in Polar 
orbit. Therefore, anything else would be ques- 
tionable, especially if at extremely high alti- 
tudes and traveling in a straight line. 

Magnetic disturbance has been associated 
with Flying Saucers, causing a magnetic com- 
pass to deviate from magnetic north. Should 
this be encountered, note the amount of de- 
viation and try to estimate the distance of the 
object and the speed. Static has also been noted 
in radio receivers. 

Automobiles have been known to stall out, 
as well as their lights dimming, or going out, 
when disk shaped objects are near, then return- 
ing to normal after the object has passed. If 
this occurs, note how long the lights remain 
off and observe how far the craft has traveled 
during that period of time. 

For what it is worth, it has been stated that 
E.S.P. and mental telepathy are part of the 
nature of these beings; therefore, concentrate on 
getting the objects to land. While E.S.P. and 
mental telepathy were once considered occult, 
they are now accepted and being studied by 
science. Radiation has also been associated with 
Flying Disks and often when reported landing 
sites are examined, they are found to be radio- 
active. Unusual depressions on the desert 
should be examined in this new light and 
eveq- inch of ground examined for radiation, 
waste droppings, etc. 

CHARLES CROSS, 
Wilmington, California. 



Desert Mourns . . . 

DESERT Magazine recently received word of 
the death of the dean of lost mine writers, 
John D. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell was author of 
the best selling lost mine book, "Lost Mines 
and Hidden Treasures," which has long been 
out of print. Mr. Mitchell lived his last years 
in Chandler, Arizona. DESERT Magazine is 
currently running a series of reprints of his 
stories which appeared in issues of the early 
- > unavailable. CP. 



To the Editor: The article "Tempest in Silver" 
about Panamint City in the Feb. '67 issue was 
superbly written. Instead of heaping facts 
about how much and when upon us, the au- 
thor told anecdotes related to the human inter- 
est and local color of the time. It must have 
required tremendous research, but it is by far 
the best article on Panamint I have ever read. 

ROBERT SLEDGE. 

Antioch, California. 



Petroglyphs and Pictographs . . . 

To the Editor: Since DESERT is averse to 
verse, but partial to ancient art, 1 take a very- 
sneaky way this message to impart: The An- 
cients etched things on the cliffs, Not know- 
ing they were petroglyphs Or that their paint- 
ings (some for laughs) Would be admired as 
pictographs. 

eugene McAllister, 

Lompoc, California. 
Editor's note: McAllister's fascinating collec- 
tion of arrowheads, all found on the surface 
of the ground within or near the Coachella 
Valley of Southern California, is now on dis- 
play at the DESERT Magazine bookshop. Read- 
ers will remember his article about them in the 
March '(,5 DESERT. CP. 



Desert Bound . . . 

To the Editor: I enjoyed the article on the 
Search for the Golden Goddess by Ed Houck 
in the January '67 issue. I am adding it to my 
files for the day T finally leave this smog-filled 
city in search of "my el dorado," or anyone 
else's, for that matter. 

JOHN CLARKE, 
New York City. 



Oil Well Sitter . . . 

To the Editor: I picked up a DESERT last 
year and read a segment of your Magic of 
Baja series. Would it be possible to order the 
entire sequence? I have trouble finding copies 
of DESERT in Texas. Frequently, however, I 
sit on oil wells in SE New Mexico and pick 
it up there. Enclosed is my subscription order. 

W. T. PROBANDT, 
Midland, Texas. 

Editor's comment: A packaged set with the 
Magic of Baja series may be ordered from the 
DESERT Magazine office for $3.00. C P. 



Ruby Red Arrowhead , . . 

To the Editor: In reply to your "January let- 
ters column" from Mittylene Burross concern- 
ing clear ruby red obsidian arrowheads, in 
earlier times indians sometimes knocked the 
red glass from railroad switch standards to 
make what were to them excitingly attractive 
arrowpoints. A photograph of just such red 
glass arrowpoint may be found in "Indian & 
Eskimo Artifacts of North America" by Charles 
Miles. Indian Points made of clear "rock cry- 
stal" and "sugar" quartz and also of petrified 
wood have been found in Calif. What a find! 
Oh, to be just half so lucky! 

MRS. A. E. LOCKHART, 
Riverside, California. 
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LAKE POWELL FACILITIES 

Formed by Glen Canyon Dam, Lake 
Puwell is in the Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area and is administered by 
the National Park Service. (See article on 
Page 25). 

Tor visitors with either campers or 
trailers there are excellent facilities at 
Wahweap Headquarters, 5 miles from 
Page, Arizona, under the supervision of 
the National Park Service. Wahweap also 
has an excellent lodge and a motel. There 
are also camper and trailer facilities at 
Hall's Crossing and Hite Basin, the other 
two Lake Powell launching areas. Pets 
are okay as long as they are on a leash. 
Other areas, such as Bullfrog Creek, are 
being developed but are not yet open. 
Rental boats are available at all three 
landings and Wahweap runs a special 
all-day excursion to Rainbow Bridge with 
stops at other scenic points for $25 a per- 
son, one third off for children under 12. 

Rainbow Bridge, right, a beautiful 
and massive rock formation in one of 
the many canyons of Lake Powell 
behind Glen Canyon Dam. 
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AMERICA'S HOLY LAND IS JUST OFF UTAH 47 
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There is a feeling of utter timelessness about Utah's Monu- 
ment Valley with its brilliant sands, freestanding monoliths 
and primitive Navajo Indian culture. So like the Holy Land 
— bui so much closer! You must see Monument Valley, one 
of the many great wonders in Utah's fabulous Canyonlands. 



Adventure awaits you in every part of Utah where there 
are three national parks, nine national monuments, nine 
national forests, 22 major lakes and reservoirs and 27 stale 
parks. So many fun things to do, too. Boating on Lake Powell 
. . . fishingat Flaming Gorge (it's fabulous). You'll love Utah! 




Dead Horse Point State Park, one of Utah's Each June thousands of people and their boats During the lale summer and early fall land 
most spectacular views, overlooks hundreds of embark on the Friendship Cruise on the Green speedsters race down world-famous Bonne- 
miles of the new Canyonlands National Park, and Colorado Rivers in Utah's Castle Country, ville Salt Flats in Utah's Great Basin Country. 



Mail this coupon today for your FREE Utah Travel Kit; full- 
color Utah booklet; complete tact hook on attractions, events, 
accommodations, rates; and highway map. 

UTAH TRAVEL COUNCIL 
DEPT. K-27 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84 114 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

A visit to Utah is second best only to living and investing in Utah. 



Discover the Different World of 

uraH! 



